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FROM  THE  SPONSOR 


Crosstalk  would  like  to  thank  NAVAIR  for  sponsoring  this  issue. 


As  we  see  technology  evolving,  we  are  also 
bearing  witness  to  the  evolution  of  software 
development  and  software  itself.  These  ad¬ 
vances  in  software  have  been  forged  from 
the  necessity  of  affordable  improvements. 
From  a  programmatic  perspective,  it  is  not 
always  cost  effective  to  update  hardware 
when  there  is  an  improvement.  Therefore, 
we  depend  on  software  continuously  lever¬ 
aging  that  hardware  to  yield  performance 
improvements.  This  ever-increasing  reli¬ 
ance  on  software  means  that  our  require¬ 
ments  and  the  way  we  protect  our  systems 
cannot  be  a  last-minute  addition. 


Newton’s  Third  Law  of  Motion  says  that  for  every  action  there  is  an  equal 
and  opposite  reaction.  In  the  case  of  advancements  in  software,  that  opposite 
reaction  is  the  advancement  of  threats  against  that  software.  Attacks  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  technology  and  the  dependence  we  have  on  software.  In  order 
to  stay  ahead  of  this  curve,  we  must  look  to  how  we  design  and  secure  systems 
for  tomorrow’s  threats. 

The  task  of  designing  and  securing  systems  is  easier  said  than  done.  We  are 
no  longer  dealing  with  network  diagrams  that  can  be  drawn  on  one  sheet  of 
paper.  Long  gone  are  the  days  when  your  computer  connected  to  a  few  other 
nodes  in  the  network,  then  a  single  connection  to  the  Internet.  We  are  now 
faced  with  protecting  systems  that  move  in  and  out  of  multiple  heterogeneous 
networks.  The  networks  are  scalable  and  rely  more  on  near-real  time  or  real  time 
data.  With  multiple  access  points  and  ever  changing  users,  we  have  to  escalate 
to  more  than  virus  protection  and  firewalls. 

When  these  nodes  are  aircraft  and  other  military  systems,  the  need  for  data  on 
demand  is  even  more  critical.  Information  Assurance  (IA)  is  therefore  a  key  com¬ 
ponent  to  the  protection  and  availability  of  our  required  data.  However,  we  often 
regard  the  development  of  these  IA  requirements  as  an  afterthought.  Bringing 
the  entire  system  performance  in  line  with  protecting  its  information  has  to  be 
considered  with  both  the  risk  and  associated  cost. 

One  approach  to  bring  this  field  to  the  forefront  is  that  of  Real  Time  Informa¬ 
tion  Assurance.  This  is  increasingly  important  because  our  systems  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux.  Changing  users,  conditions,  incoming  data  and  the  need 
for  that  information  to  be  processed  and  disseminated  is  making  it  harder  to 
assign  controls  in  the  early  stages  of  a  project’s  design  phase.  We  try  to  capture 
the  flow  of  information  in  order  to  better  secure  it  in  the  future.  However,  we  can¬ 
not  ever  anticipate  the  demand  and  use  of  our  systems  at  all  times  under  all  sce¬ 
narios.  Therefore,  we  need  an  adaptable  manner  in  which  to  protect  our  systems 
depending  on  the  complex  state  or  states  in  which  they  are  currently  operating. 

From  the  user  perspective,  the  systems  and  the  required  information  needed 
by  those  systems  should  be  available  at  all  times.  With  greater  attention  being 
focused  on  authentication,  we  cannot  burden  the  users  with  additional  wait  times 
for  validation.  To  the  user,  access  of  information  and  systems  should  be  seam¬ 
less.  To  an  un-authorized  user,  access  should  be  impossible  or  at  the  very  least 
time  consuming  to  the  point  that  the  information  is  no  longer  valid  or  useful. 
Analyzing  these  conditions  in  real  time,  can  allow  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

The  application  of  Real  Time  IA  can  aid  a  program  in  finding  that  ideal  balance 
of  cost,  schedule  and  performance  with  security  in  mind.  I  hope  you  enjoy  the 
articles  in  this  issue  of  CrossTalk  and  consider  their  applicability  to  future  pro¬ 
grams.  As  you  read,  begin  to  think  not  only  about  Real  Time  IA,  but  to  the  future 
of  Predictive  I  A. 


Felipe  Jauregui 

Chief  Engineer,  H-1  Weapons  System  Support  Activity 
NAVAIR 
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REAL-TIME  INFORMATION  ASSURANCE 


Integrating  Information  Assurance  into 
Agile  and  Rapid  Technology  Development 


Kathy  McGinn,  Marine  Corps  Systems  Command 
Monica  Nelson,  Marine  Corps  Systems  Command 
Dale  Daigle,  Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems  Command 


Abstract.  In  this  paper  we  present  a  method  for  integrating  information  assur¬ 
ance  requirements  into  agile  and  rapid  technology  development.  This  integrated 
approach  advocates  involvement  of  the  information  assurance  expert  at  the 
onset  of  system  development  and  design— building  requirements  in  proactively. 
The  focus  is  on  collaboration,  continuous  monitoring,  and  leveraging  automated 
testing  for  formal  validation. 

Introduction 

As  “agile”  software  development  becomes  more  common 
in  government  and  industry,  it  poses  a  challenge:  integrating 
Information  Assurance  (IA)  into  system  requirements  and  the 
development  process.  How  do  we  take  a  gate-styled  serial 
process,  segment  it  into  increments,  and  then  integrate  it?  How 
do  we  move  IA  requirements  from  right  to  left  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  schedule,  instead  of  tacking  them  onto  the  end?  How  do 
we  document  that  process  incrementally  and  obtain  acceptance 
of  the  security  posture  by  the  approval  authority?  At  Marine 
Corps  Systems  Command,  the  Information  Assurance  Manage¬ 
ment  Team  supporting  Program  Manager  Marine  Intelligence 
has  developed  an  integrated  information-assurance  process, 
called  “agile  IA,”  to  address  these  issues  and  better  support  agile 
software  development. 


Step 

5 


Step 

4 


Figure  1 :  Legacy  serial  process  of  system  development  and  preparation 


Typically,  legacy  certification  and  accreditation  practices  as¬ 
sess  IA  requirements  after  a  system  has  been  designed  and 
developed,  generally  through  serial  processes  that  prolong  the 
development  schedule.  This  results  in  reactionary  implementa¬ 
tion  of  security  configurations  and  creates  a  cascading  effect 
of  schedule  slips  and  unplanned  costs.  This  traditional  approach 
can  leave  both  technical  and  administrative  security  require¬ 
ments  inadequately  addressed.  It  frequently  overlooks  opera¬ 
tions  security— even  core  requirements  such  as  ensuring  that 
personnel  are  properly  cleared. 

Legacy  processes  involve  cycles  of  configuration  known  as 
system  “hardening.”  The  cycle  consists  of  scanning,  remediat¬ 
ing,  rescanning  and  reconfiguration,  in  multiple  iterations  whose 
goal  is  to  minimize  vulnerability.  The  baseline  must  be  main¬ 
tained  while  the  system  is  documented  and  formal,  Independent 
Verification  and  Validation  (IV&V)  is  conducted.  IV&V  likewise 
involves  cycles  of  activity  that  must  occur  while  other  processes 
are  accomplished  for  Certification  and  Accreditation  (C&A).  The 
combined  process  of  hardening  and  IV&V  can  take  anywhere 
from  1 2  to  24  months— occasionally  even  longer. 

Figure  1  depicts  the  average  legacy  serial  process  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  system  for  obtaining  authority  to  operate.  Typically,  the  IA 
subject  matter  expert,  such  as  the  information-system  security 
manager  or  information  system  security  engineer,  is  called  into 
the  effort  at  step  3. 

The  goal  of  system  development  is  to  deliver  a  capabil¬ 
ity  to  an  end  user— in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to 
the  warfighter.  But  legacy  practices  delay  delivery,  and  for 
some  systems-such  as  intelligence  sensor  systems-delay  is 
itself  a  security  risk.  As  stated  in  a  recent  paper  by  the  SEI 
at  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  “the  information  assurance  ac¬ 
creditation  delay  is  so  extensive  (often  months  to  a  year)  that 
[the  gated  implementation  method  of]  the  DIACAP  process 
almost  negates  the  benefits  gained  through  rapid  development 
methods.”1 

Collaborate,  Integrate,  Automate 

The  integrated  or  “agile  IA”  approach  encourages  a  rapid, 
flexible  response  to  vulnerabilities  that  emerge  as  the  system 
is  developed.  The  key  difference  between  agile  IA  and  the 
legacy  approach  is  the  integration  of  security  at  the  onset  of 
system  development,  allowing  proactive  attention  to  require¬ 
ments.  The  IA  subject-matter  expert  is  involved  in  develop¬ 
ment  from  day  one,  and  is  part  of  the  agile  development  team, 
which  addresses  and  prioritizes  IA  requirements  during  sprint 
planning.  Automated  scanning,  which  includes  automated 
code-review  tools,  allows  the  expert  to  monitor  the  system 
continuously  as  it  is  being  developed.  As  security  requirements 
are  identified,  they  are  reported  in  the  information-technology 
security  plan  of  actions  and  milestones.  By  “baking”  security 
into  the  product,  agile  IA  reduces  security  risk  at  any  point 
in  development  and  minimizes  redundancy  in  the  hardening 
process.  Figure  2  reflects  the  cycle  of  continuous  monitoring 
and  proactive  remediation  and  tracking. 
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Electrical  Engineers  and  Computer  Scientists 


Be  on  the  Cutting  Edge  of  Software  Development 


The  Software  Maintenance  Group  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  is  recruiting  civilians  (U.S.  Citizenship  Required). 

Benefits  include  paid  vacation,  health  care  plans,  matching  retirement  fund,  tuition  assistance,  and 
time  paid  for  fitness  activities.  Become  part  of  the  best  and  brightest! 

Hill  Air  Force  Base  is  located  close  to  the  Wasatch  and  Uinta 


System  Baseline 
Change 


Vulnerability 
Remediated 
or  Logged 


Automated 
Vulnerability  Scans 


Vulnerability 

Reported/Tracked 


Vulnerability 

Identified 


Figure  2  -  Continuous  monitoring  and  remediation 
tracking  process 


C&A  also  poses  the  usual  timeline  challenges.  In  the  agile 
approach,  artifacts  are  created  incrementally  as  the  system  de¬ 
velops.  IA  controls  are  documented  as  the  information  becomes 
available.  Documentation  is  limited  to  the  minimum  required  to 
satisfy  the  approving  authority  requirement  to  depict  the  system 
security  posture. 

Lastly,  and  more  significantly,  a  certified  validator  is  engaged 
to  leverage  the  results  of  the  continuous  monitoring  already  oc¬ 
curring  during  each  sprint.  This  enables  the  validator  to  leverage 
the  test  results  for  formal  validation  and  verification,  and  perform 
a  shortened  “hybrid”  style  of  IV&V.  The  formal  IV&V  event  is 
reduced  to  minimally  disruptive  administrative  checks  and  audits, 
obviating  the  intensive  auditing  that  typically  interrupts  system 
development.  System  development  is  allowed  to  continue  during 
the  IV&V  audit. 

Figure  3  depicts  how  continuous  monitoring  can  be  tracked  to 
reflect  the  changing  baseline  of  a  system  given  its  vulnerability 
findings.  Note  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  monitoring,  the  number 
of  findings  is  high.  As  the  system  is  developed  and  remediation 
occurs,  findings  are  reduced.  However,  fluctuations  in  the  base¬ 
line  should  be  expected  as  system  requirements  are  added. 
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Figure  3  -  Continuous  monitoring  scan  resuits  example 


E-mail:  kathy.mcginn@usmc.mil 


Conclusion 

Integration  of  security  configuration  requirements  at  initial 
stages  of  system  development  eliminates  the  legacy  practice 
of  reactionary  IA  implementation.  Introducing  IA  expertise  at 
the  onset  of  development  provides  a  more  holistic  approach  to 
identifying  and  implementing  security  requirements.  The  agile 
IA  approach  can  be  implemented  within  other  development 
methods  and  should  not  be  practiced  for  agile  development 
alone.  It  allows  an  incremental  and  controlled  approach  for  IA 
implementation  and  ensures  a  more  secure  posture  of  a  capa¬ 
bility  or  product  release.  Figure  4  depicts  a  sprint  timeline  with 
concurrent  activities  per  sprint  to  include  security  configuration, 
functional  testing,  continuous  monitoring,  formal  auditing,  and 
incremental  C&A  package  creation. 

Integrated  IA  will  reduce  the  schedule  slippage  and  un¬ 
planned  costs  that  are  inherent  when  IA  is  bolted  on  at  the 
end  of  system  development.  It  will  also  reduce  redundancy 
in  system-hardening  processes,  leverage  auditing  activity  for 
multiple  purposes,  and  produce  an  artifact  package  that  more 
quickly  depicts  the  system’s  security  posture.  More  importantly, 
it  will  ensure  that  capabilities  or  products  provided  to  the 
warfighter  are  less  vulnerable  to  exploitation.^ 
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Mellon,  Paper:  DOD  Information  Assurance  and  Agile:  Challenges  and  Recommen 
dations  Gathered  through  Interviews  with  Agile  Program  Managers  and  DOD 
Accreditation  Reviewers,  Technical  note  CMS/SEI-201 2-TN-024 
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Figure  4  -  Sprint  example  with  concurrent  integrated  activity 
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Abstract.  Many  organizations  have  adopted  agile  strategies  to  some  extent,  often 
applying  simple  methods  such  as  Scrum  on  a  few  software  development  projects. 
Although  they  have  succeeded  on  a  handful  of  projects— clearly  a  good  start— they 
now  want  to  scale  agile  to  address  enterprise-class  solutions.  As  the  old  saying 
goes  about  success,  “What  got  you  here  is  not  going  to  get  you  to  the  next  level.” 

This  article  explores  several  important  issues  when  it  comes  to  applying  agile 
strategies  at  scale.  First,  it  explores  what  it  means  to  scale  agile.  Our  experience 
is  that  without  this  understanding  it  is  incredibly  difficult  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  how  to  tailor  agile  strategies  to  meet  your  needs  at  scale.  Second, 
we  overview  the  Disciplined  Agile  Delivery  (DAD)  process  decision  framework 
and  show  how  it  provides  a  solid  foundation  from  which  to  scale  agile.  Third,  we 
explore  how  DAD’s  (process)  goal-driven  approach  is  the  key  for  scaling  agile 
solution  delivery.  Fourth,  we  warn  you  of  the  dangers  of  assuming  that  you  just 
need  to  adopt  a  few  new  practices.  Fifth,  we  review  some  survey-based  evidence 
that  summarizes  the  experiences  of  the  industry  when  it  comes  to  applying  agile 
at  scale. 

Context  Counts 

There  is  more  to  scaling  than  the  size  of  the  team.  Figure 
1  depicts  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  six  key  factors  when 
scaling  agile— team  size,  geographic  distribution,  organizational 
distribution,  regulatory  compliance,  domain  complexity,  and 
technical  complexity— all  of  which  are  ranges.  These  six  factors, 
a  simplification  of  the  Agile  Scaling  Model  (ASM)  [1  ]  that  Scott 
W.  Ambler  led  the  development  of  within  IBM,  form  the  scal¬ 
ing  portion  of  what  we  call  the  Software  Development  Context 
Framework  (SDCF).  The  process  selection  portion  of  the  SDCF 
is  comprised  of  four  factors  (team  skills,  team  culture,  organi¬ 
zational  culture,  and  problem  type)  that  are  also  ranges.  The 
process  selection  factors  are  similar  to  the  environment  risk  fac¬ 
tors  first  described  by  Boehm  and  Turner  [2]  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  process  selection  and  scaling  factors  are  similar  to 
Kruchten’s  situational  agility  octopus  [3].  The  fundamental  point 
is  that  context  counts  -  one  strategy  does  not  fit  all. 

Taken  together,  the  process  selection  factors  and  the  scaling 
factors  drive  the  way  that  a  team  will  tailor  its  organization  struc¬ 
ture,  its  process,  and  its  work  environment.  Each  team  will  find 
itself  in  a  unique  situation  and  will  need  to  tailor  their  strategy 
accordingly,  a  potential  challenge  if  your  organization  still  clings 
to  a  “repeatable  process”  philosophy.  For  example  a  team  of 
seven  co-located  people  in  a  regulatory  environment  will  work 
differently  than  a  team  of  40  people  spread  out  across  several 
locations  in  a  non-regulatory  environment. 


Figure  1 .  An  overview  of  process  scaling  factors. 


There  are  three  challenges  with  a  context-driven  approach. 
First,  few  organizations  want  their  solution  delivery  teams  creat¬ 
ing  their  own  processes  on  the  fly  as  this  is  very  inefficient  both 
at  the  team  level  and  the  organization  level.  Clearly  there  is 
need  for  a  common  starting  point.  Second,  contrary  to  what  a 
team  may  believe,  they  are  unlikely  to  have  the  agile  expertise 
required  to  tailor  a  strategy  that  works  well  for  them.  In  this  case 
there  is  need  for  some  context-driven  guidance.  Third,  many 
organizations,  particularly  in  the  public  and  IT  service  provider 
sectors,  must  work  in  a  manner  that  is  CMMI®  compliant.  When 
the  team  and  organizational  cultures  are  sufficiently  flexible 
this  is  definitely  possible  although  it  does  require  some  out-of- 
the-box  thinking  for  everyone  involved  [4].  To  address  these 
challenges,  and  more,  you  need  to  adopt  a  disciplined  approach 
to  agile  solution  delivery. 

Disciplined  Agile  Delivery  (DAD) 

From  the  summer  of  2006  to  the  summer  of  201 2  Scott  W. 
Ambler  worked  in  the  role  of  Chief  Methodologist  for  IT  at  IBM 
Rational,  working  with  organizations  around  the  world  to  apply 
agile  and  lean  techniques  at  scale.  The  DAD  process  deci¬ 
sion  framework  was  developed  as  the  result  of  the  observation 
that  there  were  common  patterns  for  applying  agility  at  scale 
successfully.  The  DAD  framework  reflects  the  experiences  of 
IBMers  working  in  the  field  with  customer  organizations,  IBMers 
applying  agile  at  scale  internally,  and  business  partners  such  as 
Mark  Lines  who  were  also  working  with  customer  organizations. 

DAD  is  a  second-generation  framework  that  strives  to  provide 
a  coherent,  end-to-end  strategy  for  how  agile  solution  delivery 
works  in  practice.  DAD  is  a  people-first,  learning-oriented  hybrid 
agile  approach  to  IT  solution  delivery.  It  has  a  risk-value  lifecycle, 
is  goal-driven,  is  scalable,  and  is  enterprise  aware.  Although  all 
of  these  characteristics  are  important,  several  of  them  are  criti¬ 
cal  for  scaling  agile: 

1.  Hybrid.  DAD  is  a  hybrid  in  that  it  adopts  and  tailors 
proven  strategies  from  methods  such  as  Scrum,  Extreme 
Programming  (XP),  Agile  Modeling  (AM),  Unified  Process  (UP), 
Kanban,  Outside  In  Development  (01 D),  and  Agile  Data  (AD)  to 
name  a  few.  Instead  of  starting  with  a  process  kernel  such  as 
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Figure  2:  The  basic  lifecycle  for  DAD. 


Scrum  and  then  adding  in  a  large  number  of  other  practices  and 
techniques,  or  starting  with  a  comprehensive  process  framework 
such  as  the  UP  and  tailor  it  down  to  something  usable,  why  not 
simply  start  in  the  middle  which  is  where  you  actually  need  to 
get  to  anyway?  The  upshot  is  that  with  DAD  much  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  and  time-consuming  work  of  combining  agile  techniques 
has  already  been  done  for  you. 

2.  Enterprise  aware.  When  you  are  working  at  scale  you 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  delivery  team  take  a  stovepipe  mentality 
and  work  on  their  own,  even  when  they  are  producing  “poten¬ 
tially  shippable  software”  on  a  regular  basis.  The  reality  is  that 
agile  delivery  teams  do  not  work  in  a  vacuum.  There  are  often 
existing  systems  currently  in  production,  and  minimally  your 
solution  should  not  impact  them  although  hopefully  your  solution 
will  leverage  existing  functionality  and  data  available  in  produc¬ 
tion.  There  are  often  other  teams  working  in  parallel  to  your 
team,  and  you  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  a  portion  of  what 
they  are  doing  and  vice  versa.  There  may  be  a  common  vision 
that  your  organization  is  working  towards,  or  that  your  program 
is  working  towards,  a  vision  that  your  team  should  contribute  to. 
There  will  be  a  governance  strategy  in  place,  hopefully  an  agile/ 
lean  one  that  enhances  what  your  team  is  doing— in  fact,  when 
we  developed  DAD  we  invested  significant  effort  describing 
how  to  effectively  measure  and  govern  agile  teams  [5].  Dis¬ 
ciplined  agile  teams  recognize  that  they  are  part  of  a  larger, 
organizational  ecosystem  and  act  accordingly. 

3.  Solution  focused.  With  DAD  you  mature  your  focus 
from  just  producing  software  to  instead  providing  consumable 
solutions  that  provide  real  business  value  to  your  stakehold¬ 
ers  within  the  appropriate  economic,  cultural,  and  technical 
constraints.  Yes,  software  is  clearly  important,  but  in  address¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  our  stakeholders  we  will  often  provide  new  or 
upgraded  hardware,  change  the  business/operational  processes 
that  stakeholders  follow,  and  even  help  change  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  in  which  our  stakeholders  work.  When  you  are 
working  at  scale  you  cannot  afford  to  fall  into  the  “potentially 
shippable  software”  trap. 


4.  Delivery  focused.  The  basic  DAD  lifecycle,  depicted 
in  Figure  2,  addresses  the  project  lifecycle  from  the  point  of 
initiating  a  project  through  construction  to  the  point  of  releasing 
the  solution  into  production  (it  also  shows  some  pre-initiation 
portfolio  management  activities  as  well  as  post-delivery  produc¬ 
tion  activities).  This  differs  from  first  generation  agile  methods 
that  typically  focus  on  the  construction  aspects  of  the  lifecycle, 
leaving  the  details  about  how  to  perform  the  rest  of  it  up  to  you. 

In  fact,  you  can  see  how  the  construction  portion  of  the  basic 
DAD  lifecycle  reflects  an  improved  version  of  the  Scrum  lifecycle. 
Lightweight  milestone  reviews,  one  aspect  of  DAD’s  support  for 
agile  governance,  are  depicted  along  the  bottom  of  the  lifecycle. 
More  importantly,  because  DAD  is  not  prescriptive,  the  lifecycle  of 
Figure  2  is  only  one  of  several  supported  by  DAD.  There  are  also 
lean/advanced  and  continuous  delivery  versions  of  the  lifecycle 
that  abandon  many  of  the  constraints  prescribed  by  Scrum. 

5.  Goal-driven.  Every  team  finds  itself  in  a  unique  situation, 
often  facing  the  risks  associated  with  one  or  more  of  the  scaling 
factors  discussed  earlier.  To  address  this  challenge  the  DAD 
process  framework  takes  a  process  goal-driven  approach  where 
a  team  tailors  their  strategy  to  reflect  the  context  of  the  situation 
they  find  themselves  in.  Instead  of  saying  that  you  should  or¬ 
ganize  your  work  as  a  stack  prioritized  by  business  value  (what 
Scrum  prescribes)  DAD  instead  says  that  you  need  to  manage 
changing  stakeholder  needs  in  some  way.  DAD  also  describes 
how  you  have  several  ways  of  addressing  this  goal  (the  Scrum 
product  backlog  being  one  of  them)  and  that  there  are  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  to  each.  A  goals-driven  approach 
provides  disciplined  agile  teams  with  the  guidance  they  require 
to  tailor  their  approach  to  appropriately  address  the  scaling  fac¬ 
tors  that  they  face.  More  on  this  later. 

Goal  Driven 

Very  likely  the  most  intriguing  aspect  of  the  DAD  process 
decision  framework  is  the  fact  that  it  is  goal  driven  instead  of 
prescriptive.  Figure  3  summarizes  the  DAD  process  goals  from 
a  lifecycle  point  of  view.  These  goals  are  applicable  regardless 
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of  the  situation  faced  by  a  team,  but  the  way  that  the  goals  are 
addressed  may  vary  substantially. 

Let  us  do  a  deep  dive  into  a  single  goal.  Figure  4  presents  a 
goal  diagram  for  identifying  an  initial  technical  strategy,  some¬ 
thing  that  you  do  fairly  early  in  a  project.  The  goal  is  depicted  as 
a  rounded  rectangle,  issues  that  you  should  consider  as  normal 
rectangles,  and  potential  strategies  to  address  an  issue  as  a  list. 
Some  strategy  lists  are  prioritized  in  order  of  agile  preference, 
something  that  is  indicated  with  an  arrow  to  the  left  of  the  list 
(as  you  see  in  Figure  4  with  Level  of  Detail  strategies).  The  DAD 
framework  also  recommends  starting  points;  these  strategies 
are  shown  in  bold  and  italics,  so  as  to  provide  guidance  to  teams 
new  to  agile. 

DAD’s  goal-driven  approach  underlies  the  idea  that  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  at  applying  agile  a  team  must  understand  the  context  in 
which  they  are  working.  For  example,  a  team  that  is  co-located 
has  the  option  of  capturing  their  technical  strategy  using  a  few 
whiteboard  sketches  via  informal  modeling  sessions.  However, 
a  team  that  is  globally  distributed  would  likely  need  to  take  a 
detailed  interface  approach,  a  strategy  called  API  First  in  the 
Eclipse  Way  and  Contract  Modeling  in  Agile  Modeling,  to  over¬ 
come  the  communication  challenges  surrounding  geographic 
distribution.  A  team  working  in  a  rigid  organizational  culture  or 
in  a  regulatory  environment  may  decide  on  formal  modeling 
sessions  over  informal  ones.  A  team  facing  significant  technical 
complexity  may  want  to  consider  several  candidate  architectures 
to  increase  their  chance  of  success. 

The  point  is  that  different  teams  face  different  situations; 
therefore  they  will  need  to  adopt  their  strategy  to  reflect  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Each  team  needs  to  identify  an  initial  technical  strategy, 
explore  their  initial  scope,  develop  an  initial  plan,  and  fulfill  many 
other  goals  but  they  will  achieve  these  goals  in  different  ways. 
The  DAD  process  framework  provides  straightforward  guidance 
to  help  you  to  make  these  tailoring  decisions  effectively.  It  does 
this  by  explicitly  describing  the  process  decision  that  you  are 
making  and  then  walks  you  through  the  process  of  making  it. 

It  does  this  in  a  two-fold  manner,  first  by  overviewing  common 
options  available  to  you  in  a  visual  manner  via  goal  diagrams 
and  second  by  describing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  option  via  a  table-based  approach. 

More  than  Just  a  Few  Extra  Practices 

Yes,  you  are  going  to  add  some  practices  over  and  above  what 
a  small,  co-located  agile  team  typically  does.  For  example,  al¬ 
though  architecture  is  always  important,  it  is  critical  at  scale,  thus 
DAD  adopts  architecture-oriented  practices  from  several  sources. 
From  AM  there  are  practices  as  initial  architecture  envisioning 
and  just-in-time  model  storming  throughout  the  project,  from  the 
UP  there  is  proving  the  architecture  early  in  the  lifecycle  with 
working  code,  and  from  XP  architecture  spikes,  to  name  a  few. 
These  agile  architecture  practices  not  only  help  you  to  get  started 
on  the  right  foot  they  help  you  to  avoid  taking  on  unnecessary 
technical  debt  which  otherwise  would  bog  your  team  down. 

You  will  also  find  that  you  need  to  adopt  a  more  sophisticated 
approach  to  testing  that  goes  beyond  the  whole-team  strategy 
favored  by  agile-in-the-small  teams.  This  includes  parallel  inde¬ 
pendent  testing,  reviews  (both  formal  and  informal),  and  even 
end-of-lifecycle  testing  in  some  cases.  Similarly  your  require- 
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Figure  3.  Goals  addressed  throughout  a  DAD  project. 
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Figure  4.  Goal  diagram:  Identify  Initial  Technical  Strategy 


ments  strategy  will  become  more  sophisticated.  It  should  come 
as  no  surprise  that  user  stories  written  on  index  cards  do  not 
scale  well. 

And  you  will  need  to  go  beyond  some  of  the  simplistic  team 
organization  advice.  Scrum’s  three  roles  work  well  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  but  you  will  find  DAD’s  approach  of  five  primary  roles  sup¬ 
ported  by  another  five  secondary  roles  will  support  scaling  more 
effectively.  DAD  introduces  primary  roles  of  Architecture  Owner 
(an  agile  solution  architect)  and  Stakeholder  to  supplement  the 
Scrum-like  roles  of  Team  Lead  (Scrum Master),  Product  Owner, 
and  Team  Member.  The  secondary  roles  of  Domain  Expert,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Tester,  Integrator,  Technical  Expert,  and  Specialist  ad¬ 
dress  the  complex  environment  faced  by  teams  working  at  scale. 
Furthermore,  this  more  robust  set  of  roles  makes  it  easier  to 
transition  to  agile  because  it  is  clearer  how  existing  experienced 
staff  can  still  add  value  on  their  team.  Coordination  on  large 
teams  requires  more  than  a  1 5-minute  “scrum  of  scrums.”  Instead, 
you  will  find  that  your  team  leads  will  coordinate  project  manage¬ 
ment  issues,  your  product  owners  requirements  issues,  and  your 
architecture  owners  technical  issues.  This  leadership  team  will 
typically  be  headed  up  by  a  program  management  specialist  [5]. 
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The  scaling  factors  we  described  earlier  should  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  more  to  scaling  agile  than  adopting  a  few  additional  prac¬ 
tices.  You  saw  in  the  discussion  around  how  to  tailor  your  approach 
to  identifying  an  initial  technical  strategy  that  various  scaling  factors 
will  change  how  you  approach  certain  issues.  The  level  of  detail 
in  your  technical  strategy  will  vary,  the  way  in  which  you  approach 
modeling  will  vary,  the  views  you  capture  may  vary  (each  of  the 
architecture  view  types  listed  in  Figure  4  break  down  into  multiple 
views),  and  even  how  you  choose  to  deliver  the  solution  may  vary. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  simpler  goals  to  understand,  which  is  why  we 
used  it  as  an  example.  Construction  goals  of  Produce  a  Potentially 
Consumable  Solution  and  Move  Closer  to  Deployable  Release  are 
much  more  complex  and  thus  trickier  to  tailor. 

Are  Organizations  Succeeding  With  Agility  at  Scale? 

Heck  yes!  In  the  summer  of  2012,  Scott  W.  Ambler  ran  a  sur¬ 
vey  for  Dr.  Dobb’s  Journal— a  follow  up  to  a  similar  2009  survey, 
which  explored  whether  organizations  were  successful  at  ap¬ 
plying  agility  at  scale  [6].  The  survey  was  designed  to  determine 
whether  organizations  were  attempting  to  apply  agile  techniques 
at  scale,  whether  anyone  was  succeeding  at  doing  so,  and 
whether  anyone  was  struggling  to  do  so.  The  answers  to  those 
three  questions,  respectively,  are  yes,  yes,  and  yes.  Although 
most  agile  teams  are  20  people  or  less,  some  organizations 
are  applying  agile  techniques  on  team  sizes  of  several  hundred. 
Organizations  are  successfully  applying  agile  techniques  at  all 
levels  of  geographic  distribution,  at  all  levels  of  organizational 
distribution,  and  at  all  levels  of  domain  and  technical  complex¬ 
ity.  They  are  even  succeeding  at  applying  agile  in  regulatory 
environments,  including  life  critical  ones. 

Where  some  organizations  are  succeeding  with  agility  at  scale, 
the  survey  also  found  that  some  organizations  are  unfortunately 
struggling  to  do  so,  the  implication  being  that  it  is  not  a  slam  dunk 
after  all.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the  teams  that  get  into  the 
most  trouble  when  applying  agility  at  scale  are  the  ones  that  are 
still  trying  to  apply  strategies  geared  for  small,  co-located  teams 
in  relatively  straightforward  situations.  Another  common  failure 
pattern  seems  to  be  overly  focused  on  construction-phase  issues 
while  underestimating  the  challenges  associated  with  initiating  an 
agile  project  successfully.  A  third  common  failure  pattern  is  not 
involving  at  least  a  few  people  on  the  team  with  experience  apply¬ 
ing  agile  successfully  in  similar  situations. 

Woodward  et.  al.  [7]  describes  the  experiences  of  several  IBM 
teams  at  applying  agile  at  scale,  particularly  in  geographically 
distributed  situations  as  well  as  on  large  teams  often  in  complex 
scenarios.  Several  teams  were  globally  distributed,  several  teams 
numbered  in  the  hundreds  of  developers,  and  several  teams  had 
both  of  these  attributes.  In  some  cases  the  teams  were  working 
on  existing  products  with  millions  of  lines  of  legacy  code  that 
had  been  written  years,  and  sometimes  decades  earlier,  using 
non-agile  techniques.  In  all  cases  the  IBM  teams  found  they 
needed  to  tailor  a  hybrid,  disciplined  agile  approach  that  reflected 
the  situation  they  found  themselves  in.  Alan  Brown  [8]  describes 
his  experiences  helping  organizations  to  scale  agile,  including  a 
European  financial  institution  applying  early  versions  of  the  DAD 


framework.  This  organization  successfully  adopted  and  tailored 
agile  delivery  strategies  at  scale  with  project  teams  that  were  “in 
flight”  as  they  could  not  simply  shut  down  IT  for  several  months 
while  they  retooled  their  staff  to  become  agile. 

Other  surveys  have  explored  how  scaling  factors  affect 
project  success  rates  [9].  For  example  as  team  size  gets  larger, 
the  success  rate  goes  down— something  which  is  true  for  all 
development  paradigms.  Additionally,  as  a  team  becomes  more 
geographically  distributed,  the  success  rate  corresponding 
drops-something  that  is  also  true  for  all  development  para¬ 
digms.  Perhaps  more  importantly  the  surveys  have  found  that 
regardless  of  size  or  geographic  distribution,  the  success  rate 
of  agile  teams  is  statistically  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of 
traditional  teams.  If  your  organization  is  still  struggling  with  the 
decision  as  to  whether  they  should  apply  agile  at  scale  they  may 
take  comfort  in  this  observation. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  these  surveys  is  that  they  did  not  force 
a  single  definition  of  success,  such  as  “on  time  and  on  budget”,  on 
the  respondents.  Instead  they  asked  respondents  to  answer  the 
questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  success  criteria  for 
the  projects.  The  surveys  were  designed  this  way  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  one  single  definition  of  project  success  but 
instead  it  varies  between  teams.  For  all  of  these  surveys  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  were  originally  asked  and  the  source  data  from  the 
survey  are  available  free  of  charge.  If  you  do  not  trust  our  analysis 
of  the  data  you  are  welcome  to  do  your  own. 

You  Need  Greater  Discipline 

In  this  article  we  argued  that  there  are  many  factors,  not  just 
team  size,  to  consider  when  scaling  agile.  We  also  argued  that  you 
need  an  adequate  foundation  from  which  to  scale  agile,  and  that 
foundation  we  believe  is  DAD.  The  DAD  process  decision  frame¬ 
work  defines  a  full  delivery  lifecycle,  showing  how  to  deliver  an  agile 
project  from  start  to  finish,  which  is  a  hybrid  of  existing  agile  meth¬ 
odologies  and  techniques.  DAD  promotes  an  enterprise-aware, 
governed,  goal-driven  approach  to  agile  solution  delivery.  DAD’s 
goal-driven  nature  is  the  key  to  tailoring  it  to  support  agility  at  scale. 
Although  many  organizations  are  successfully  applying  agile  strate¬ 
gies  at  scale,  at  the  same  time  many  organizations  are  getting  into 
trouble  doing  so.  The  teams  that  run  aground  at  scale  invariably  do 
so  because  they  apply  the  simplistic  approaches  espoused  by  other 
agile  methods  in  situations  where  they  have  little  hope  of  success. 

It  is  definitely  possible,  and  desirable,  to  apply  agile  techniques  at 
scale— you  just  need  to  take  a  disciplined  approach  to  doing  so. 
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Abstract.  There  are  multiple  approaches  to  capturing  security  architecture  infor¬ 
mation.  Each  framework  and  taxonomy  has  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  lend 
themselves  to  different  tasks.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  information 
on  some  approaches  with  suggested  improvements.  The  choice  of  architecture 
methodology  can  increase  efficiency  or  diminish  it.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
which  methodology  provides  the  most  effective  approach. 

1.  Introduction 

Security  architecture  development  is  key  in  determining 
whether  a  system  will  have  an  adequate  security  posture.  A 
good  security  architecture  allows  system  security  engineers  to 
understand  what  mitigations  are  necessary  and  how  they  need 
to  be  placed  into  a  system.  It  also  allows  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  information  flows  between  elements  of  the  system  and 
flows  out  of  the  system.  Without  this  type  of  information  it  is  not 
possible  to  ensure  that  the  risk  level  of  a  system  has  reduced 
to  an  adequate  level.  There  are  many  taxonomies,  frameworks 
and  methodologies  for  creating  security  architectures,  although 
there  is  not  a  standard  required  in  the  DoD. 

There  are  several  thoughts  on  approaching  security  architec¬ 
tures.  The  first  approach  is  through  adding  security  into  a  normal 
Enterprise  Level  architecture,  which  is  most  common  in  the  DoD, 
due  to  the  required  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Architecture 
Framework  (DoDAF)  [1  ].  The  second  is  to  have  a  separate  system 
security  architecture  [2].  Many  of  the  papers  on  security  archi¬ 
tectures  [3]  define  a  specific  architecture  for  a  specific  situation, 
and  are  not  meant  as  a  pattern  on  which  to  base  the  creation  of  a 
system  security  architecture.  These  approaches  are  difficult  to  work 
with  in  designing  tactical  systems.  Designing  security  architectures 
for  an  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  or  a  submarine  is  quite  different 
than  building  security  architectures  for  an  office  environment. 

Even  though  the  requirement  sets  are  identical  in  some 
cases,  the  interpretation  and  resulting  implementation  may  look 
radically  different.  In  the  Department  of  Defense  there  are  a  few 
documents  that  cover  security  requirements  and  frameworks, 
such  as  the  DoD  Instruction  8500.2  [4],  Information  Assurance 
Technical  Framework  (IATF)  [5],  and  NIST  SP  800-37  [6].  Each 
system  will  be  designed  according  to  a  specific  set  of  security 
requirements,  but  the  requirement  sets  are  the  same  whether 
it  is  an  enterprise  type  system  or  a  tactical  system.  The  security 
engineer  must  understand  the  purpose  of  the  requirement  and 


the  underlying  security  principles  well  enough  to  translate  them 
into  a  security  architecture  that  will  protect  unusual  systems. 

This  paper  will  compare  various  methodologies  commonly 
used  to  create  security  architectures  and  will  provide  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  apply  them  for  tactical  systems.  Many  of  the 
existing  methodologies  provide  a  solid  basis  for  beginning  an 
architecture,  although  others  are  sorely  lacking.  Choosing  which 
methodology  to  follow  is  crucial,  as  it  will  be  the  basis  on  which 
a  security  architect  will  potentially  have  to  work  with  for  many 
years.  The  wrong  framework  can  lead  to  a  great  headache  for 
engineers  and  can  lead  to  poor  security  postures. 

2.  Background 

There  are  multiple  frameworks,  and  taxonomies  for  the  creation 
of  system  architectures.  Some  of  these  are  specific  to  system 
security  architectures  and  others  are  system  oriented  with  secu¬ 
rity  views.  In  either  case,  the  system  security  architecture  must  be 
totally  aligned  with  the  system  architecture.  This  can  be  especially 
difficult  when  designing  a  non-enterprise  type  system. 

The  security  architecture  is  a  detailed  explanation  of  how 
the  requirements  need  to  fit  within  the  system.  This  needs  to 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  all  vulnerabilities  are 
covered,  and  not  just  by  one  layer  of  defense,  hence  the  heavy 
use  of  the  term  “defense  in  depth”.  Many  methods  have  been 
suggested  [7,  8,  9,  1 0,  1 1 ,  1 2,  1 ,  1 3,  1 4,  and  1 5].  Each  has  a 
similar  goal:  build  security  into  the  system  as  a  part  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture.  Many  times  security  is  bolted  onto  the  end  of  system 
development,  or  as  an  upgrade  after  the  system  is  completed. 
Each  framework  and  taxonomy  has  a  different  way  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  security  elements  of  a  system.  One  of  the  earliest 
taxonomies  developed  for  building  enterprise  architectures  is 
the  Zachman  Framework. 

The  Zachman  Framework  is  used  for  organizing  architectural 
artifacts  [13].  This  framework  did  not  supply  a  formal  meth¬ 
odology  or  process  for  collecting  the  artifacts,  and  so  other 
frameworks  were  created  from  this  base.  The  DoDAF  was  built 
off  of  this  Framework.  SALSA  [9]  and  the  Sherwood  Applied 
Business  Security  Architecture  (SABSA)  [15]  are  both  built  off 
of  the  Zachman  Framework  as  well.  SABSA  is  one  of  the  few 
frameworks  developed  to  focus  on  the  security  aspects  of  a 
system.  Its  goal  is  different  than  that  of  the  NIST  Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Framework  (RMF).  The  intent  of  the  RMF  is  to  improve 
information  security,  strengthen  risk  management  processes, 
and  encourage  reciprocity  among  federal  agencies.  Each  of  the 
Frameworks  and  Taxonomies  has  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  biggest  complaint  made  in  previous  research  is  that 
security  is  done  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  [16].  If  an  overall  security 
picture  of  the  system  is  not  developed  in  the  beginning,  tech¬ 
nologies  and  procedures  will  be  thrown  at  the  system  in  hopes 
that  something  will  stick.  That  leads  to  the  hope  that  the  stuff 
that  sticks  is  good  enough.  How  can  you  know  what  is  good 
enough,  without  a  strategic  understanding  of  the  system,  its 
environment,  its  operations,  users  and  the  like.  Simply,  you  can¬ 
not.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  a  risk  assessment  of  a  system,  if  all 
of  the  information  flows,  vulnerabilities,  threats  and  mitigations 
are  not  known.  The  frameworks,  taxonomies  and  methodologies 
all  aim  to  layout  this  information. 
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2.1  DoDAF 

The  DoD  requires  the  use  of  DoDAF  for  functional  system  ar¬ 
chitectures.  The  goal  of  the  functional  architecture  is  to  show  how 
different  types  of  data  should  move  through  the  various  functions 
of  the  system.  From  this  model  the  system  engineers  are  to  derive 
the  interface  requirements.  This  model  is  also  supposed  to  help 
define  the  subsystems  and  allocation  of  requirements. 

In  looking  at  the  DoDAF,  each  view  takes  a  system  and  tries 
to  explain  it  in  a  different  fashion  from  the  other  views.  There 
are  operational  views,  system  views,  technical  views,  and  all 
views  [1  ].  These  describe  a  system  using  specific  techniques. 

The  operational  views  (OV)  provide  a  very  high  level  view.  They 
pictorially  depict  how  different  pieces  of  the  system  should  com¬ 
municate.  These  flows  do  not  show  any  component  level  informa¬ 
tion.  They  show  the  flows  between  various  organizations,  specifi¬ 
cally  activities,  rules,  states,  events  and  interoperability  flows. 

The  system  views  (SV)  start  to  breakdown  the  flows  into  sys¬ 
tem  level  components.  The  flows  show  services,  interfaces  and 
data  exchanges.  This  is  also  the  view  that  is  supposed  to  start  to 
break  down  the  system  into  a  physical  schema. 

These  views  do  not  always  show  actual  protocols.  This  means 
that  if  one  segment  is  planning  on  using  TCP/IP  for  connection 
and  another  is  planning  on  UDP  it  will  not  necessarily  be  evident 
in  this  view.  It  truly  depends  on  how  an  organization  chooses  to 
use  the  framework.  This  can  lead  to  confusion  between  seg¬ 
ments.  Many  times  these  details  are  left  up  to  the  individual  de¬ 
signers  of  each  segment.  If  there  is  no  communication  between 
the  designers  then  the  segments  will  not  communicate. 

The  technical  views  (TV)  explain  the  technology  standards  that 
should  be  used  in  the  system,  and  the  emerging  standards.  These 
can  be  difficult  to  pin  down.  A  system  cannot  be  on  contract  for 
an  incomplete  or  unsigned  standard.  In  a  system  where  the  de¬ 
velopment  will  take  several  years  to  complete,  it  is  unknown  when 
the  project  begins  which  draft  documents  will  become  standards. 
Typically,  this  means  that  if  a  program  lasts  for  any  substantial 
amount  of  time  then  the  system  will  not  be  created  using  the 
newest  standards,  just  those  that  are  on  contract. 

The  all  views  provide  summary  information  and  a  glossary. 
These  are  helpful  in  defining  the  language  in  which  the  develop¬ 
ers  will  use  to  communicate.  This  can  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
tools  in  the  framework  for  developers.  The  system  can  only  be 
created  if  all  the  designers,  developers  and  architects  can  com¬ 
municate  clearly.  The  use  of  a  system  wide  dictionary  can  help 
facilitate  this  communication. 

In  each  of  the  views,  it  is  possible  to  add  security  attributes. 
However,  this  does  not  adequately  express  all  the  security 
considerations.  Security  issues  can  easily  be  lost  in  the  overall 
enterprise  architecture.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that,  for  some 
systems,  it  becomes  important  to  break  out  the  system  security 
architecture  out  of  the  enterprise  architecture  and  bring  it  into 
its  own  architecture.  This  also  must  be  done  carefully,  to  ensure 
that  the  security  architecture  aligns  with  the  system  architecture. 

Another  aspect  that  must  be  considered  in  an  upcoming 
program  is  that  DoD  is  moving  from  DIACAP  to  the  RMF.  This 
then  means  that  a  program  will  potentially  be  required  to  create 
security  views  in  the  DoDAF  and  follow  the  NIST  RMF.  Ensur¬ 
ing  that  these  two  methods  do  not  disagree  with  each  other  and 


ensuring  that  inefficiencies  are  not  increased  will  be  a  new  task 
for  the  system  security  architects. 

2.2  NIST  RMF 

The  RMF  is  designed  to  allow  security  engineers  to  under¬ 
stand  the  risk  level  associated  with  a  system.  It  is  supposed  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  normal  systems  engineering.  The  RMF 
in  conjunction  with  the  allocated  information  assurance  controls 
from  [6]  provide  something  similar  to  the  DoDI  8500.2  [4]  and 
DoDI  851 0.01  [1  7].  The  wording  in  [6]  is  less  vague  than  that 
in  [4]  and  provides  a  more  granular  way  of  allocating  controls.  In 
and  of  itself  it  does  not  provide  guidance  on  what  the  security 
architecture  is  to  look  like,  nor  what  it  should  contain,  and  is 
similar  to  suggestions  made  in  [18].  Its  only  requirement  is  that 
the  controls  are  allocated  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  risk  to  an 
acceptable  level.  It  is  still  up  to  the  security  architect  to  select  a 
method  of  describing  the  architecture. 

The  RMF  provides  good  guidance  on  boundary  determinations 
as  well  as  words  of  caution  in  dealing  with  SOAs  [1 9].  It  also 
provides  a  list  of  criteria  that  a  system  security  architect  should 
consider  when  drawing  boundary  lines  and  with  respect  to  the 
overall  risk  of  a  system,  as  well  as  other  information  that  security 
engineers  would  do  well  to  heed.  It  is  also  meant  to  be  cyclical. 

Once  controls  are  allocated,  security  engineers  are  to  con¬ 
tinually  monitor  how  well  they  abate  the  risk  and  modify  mitiga¬ 
tions  when  necessary.  Although  this  is  a  noble  goal,  it  becomes 
more  challenging  if  a  security  architect  has  not  laid  out  the 
information  in  a  way  that  is  clear  and  understandable. 

2.3  SABSA 

The  SABSA  is  a  matrix  based  taxonomy  very  similar  to  the 
Zachman  Framework,  but  with  a  security  twist.  Each  layer  of 
the  SABSA  matrix  [20]  is  meant  to  force  the  security  architect 
to  ask  questions  to  ensure  they  understand  all  the  various  at¬ 
tributes  of  security  mitigations.  Each  layer  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  system  and  provides  an  explanation  to  a  different  set  of 
developers  and  designers.  It  is  also  meant  to  provide  a  basis 
for  conversation  between  the  security  team  and  all  the  other 
engineers.  Although  this  model  provides  a  good  framework  for 
asking  questions,  it  does  not  match  the  model  for  DoD  systems. 

For  example,  in  looking  at  the  SABSA  matrix,  the  facility  man¬ 
ager’s  view  is  primarily  focused  on  backups  and  handling  support 
for  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  fixed  facility.  Although  this  is  a  good 
start,  there  is  a  need  to  tweak  this  for  DoD  applications.  Physi¬ 
cal  security  is  also  something  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  dealing 
with  both  fixed  and  mobile  platforms.  Although  physical  security  is 
discussed  in  [2]  it  assumes  fixed  facilities,  in  the  DoD  environment, 
the  guns,  guards,  gates  and  dogs  may  not  always  be  available  to 
protect  a  mobile  platform  such  as  an  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle 
(UAV).  The  issue  of  mobile  and  fixed  platform  must  not  only  be  part 
of  the  CONOPS  and  functional/conceptual  architecture,  but  must 
also  be  folded  into  the  detailed  architectures  as  well. 

2.4  IATF 

The  IATF  is  very  different  from  the  RMF  and  other  frameworks. 
It  is  a  living  document  that  contains  information  on  how  to  use 
specific  security  mitigations  such  as  cross  domain  solutions  and 
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firewalls.  There  are  elements  of  the  document  that  are  not  com¬ 
plete  and  leave  room  for  new  information  as  technology  changes. 

The  IATF  is  best  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  frameworks  to 
provide  the  security  engineer  better  information  on  a  particular  miti¬ 
gation  than  is  provided  in  any  of  the  other  frameworks.  In  and  of  itself 
the  IATF  does  not  provide  a  discussion  on  how  to  go  about  putting 
a  security  architecture  together,  but  provides  useful  information  on 
various  pieces  that  might  be  incorporated  into  an  architecture. 

3.  Tasks 

The  initial  task  in  creating  a  security  architecture  is  outlining 
communication  between  components  within  a  system  and  in 
and  out  of  the  system  boundaries.  This  is  true  whether  a  system 
is  an  enterprise  or  a  tactical  system.  This  outline  is  similar  to 
the  system  views  in  DoDAF,  however  the  security  architecture 
must  define  which  of  the  flows  will  be  classified  (and  what 
levels),  sensitive  or  unclassified.  Although  the  DoDAF  allows  for 
security  attributes,  these  do  not  furnish  enough  information  for 
the  security  engineers.  This  piece  of  the  architecture  will  be  built 
upon  throughout  the  security  architecture  process. 

Along  with  this,  the  security  architect  must  understand  the 
CONOPS  and  the  intended  use  of  each  part  of  the  system.  This 
will  outline  the  high  level  data  flows  for  the  system.  There  is  a 
distressing  tendency  for  system  engineers  to  just  throw  all  the 
security  attributes  into  one  function  in  the  functional  architecture. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  security  engineers  are  not  part  of  the 
functional  architecture  team,  or  if  security  is  bolted  on  at  the  end. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  tactical  systems,  unlike  enterprise 
systems,  is  that  portions  of  the  system  may  be  mobile.  If  working  with 
an  UAV,  the  architect  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  permanent 
ground  station,  but  the  UAV  and  in  some  cases  mobile  ground  sta¬ 
tions.  The  system  may  be  connecting  through  differing  networks  at 
various  classification  levels.  If  the  system  is  going  through  unprotect¬ 
ed  territory,  there  must  be  means  of  protecting  that  information,  such 
as  cryptography  or  the  use  of  volatile  memory.  This  flows  both  from 
the  understanding  of  the  flow  of  information  as  well  as  CONOPS. 

The  security  architecture  needs  to  have  both  functional  and 
physical  details  which  must  meet  the  operational  needs  of  the 
mission.  These  need  to  be  tied  together  to  ensure  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  manifestation  of  the  system  performs  the  functions  that  are 
intended.  These  should  include  such  things  as  key  assets,  the 
most  critical  pieces  of  information  that  need  to  be  protected,  user 
interfaces,  unsafe  environments,  etc.  Once  these  are  identified, 
then  the  next  step  is  to  figure  out  how  to  mitigate  or  eliminate 
these  vulnerabilities.  This  is  described  in  the  following  approach. 

3.1  A  Modified  Approach 

The  first  step  in  creating  the  security  architecture  is  to  under¬ 
stand  the  requirements  of  the  system.  Aside  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  assurance  requirements,  such  as  the  DoDI  8500.2  [4],  the 
concept  of  operations,  data  classification  and  data  exchanges 
must  be  recognized.  This  information  should  be  translated  into 
a  series  of  block  diagrams.  Although  a  functional  architecture 
must  exist  showing  this  information,  it  will  not  necessarily  have 
to  overlay  on  a  physical  diagram  at  the  end.  One  thing  to  note  is 
that  as  soon  as  the  diagram  goes  under  configuration  control,  it 
makes  it  difficult  to  maintain. 


The  first  diagram  should  show  internal  and  external  flows  of 
information  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Figure  1 .  The  DoDAF 
OV-1  s  provide  similar  information  from  a  functional  stand¬ 
point.  The  security  architect  should  ensure  that  the  functional 
information  matches  the  physical  architecture  from  a  security 
standpoint.  The  complexity  of  this  view  can  increase  significantly 
when  dealing  with  multiple  levels  of  security  as  opposed  to 
operating  a  single  security  level. 

Once  the  basic  flows  are  understood,  the  classification  level 
of  each  flow  should  be  identified.  There  should  also  be  nota¬ 
tions  of  where  data  will  cross  a  classification  boundary,  such  as 
shown  in  Figure  2.  This  information  allows  the  security  architect 
to  know  where  specific  solutions  such  as  encryption,  cross  do¬ 
main  solutions  or  data  guards  might  need  to  be  employed. 


Figure  1.  Flows  of  the  System 

As  the  DoDAF  functional  architecture  is  being  completed,  a 
corresponding  physical  architecture  is  typically  being  created, 
especially  when  the  program  is  employing  concurrent  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  physical  architecture  should  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
security  architect.  As  the  physical  architecture  is  being  designed, 
it  will  go  through  multiple  iterations. 


Figure  2.  Classification  Domains 
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As  the  first  physical  architecture  is  laid  out,  it  becomes  a 
base  on  which  to  build  the  physical  security  architecture.  One 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  security  architecture  is  to  ensure 
that  the  security  requirements  are  being  met  in  the  system.  As 
subsystems  and  components  are  being  defined  the  security 
engineers  should  begin  listing  the  security  requirements  that  will 
be  applicable  to  each  item.  A  spreadsheet  can  be  maintained  for 
each  major  component,  in  the  beginning. 

The  first  tab  should  map  the  IA  controls  to  the  parts  of 
the  component  and  to  the  expected  mitigation,  as  seen  in 
Figure  3.  The  engineer  can  include  notes  and  justification  for 
clarification.  The  second  tab  should  map  the  IA  control  to  the 
requirements  associated  with  the  control,  as  seen  in  Figure  4. 
The  IA  Control  is  used  to  link  the  mapping  and  the  require¬ 
ment  tabs  together. 

This  mapping  allows  for  the  security  engineers  to  double 
check  that  requirement  wording  has  been  allocated  appro¬ 
priately.  In  the  example,  the  security  engineer  should  see  this 
and  note  a  need  for  a  change  in  procurement  specification 
wording.  This  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  overall  system 
security  engineering  meth¬ 
od,  because  not  all  aspects 
of  the  security  require¬ 
ments  can  be  laid  out  on  a 
physical  diagram.  Require¬ 
ments  such  as  configura¬ 
tion  management  must  be 
met  for  every  component, 
but  are  more  accurately 
addressed  using  language 
rather  than  diagrams.  Later 
on  in  the  lifecycle,  the  map¬ 
ping  can  also  be  used  to 
link  it  to  verification  of  each 
of  the  controls. 

Dynamic  Object-Oriented 
Requirements  System 
or  a  similar  requirement 
repository  under  configura¬ 
tion  control  should  be  used 
to  maintain  the  information 
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once  it  has  reached  a  baseline.  The  mappings  will  change  as 
the  security  architecture  matures,  but  in  order  to  begin  creat¬ 
ing  the  security  views  of  the  system,  the  security  architect 
must  first  understand  the  basic  function  and  contribution  of 
each  subsystem  and  component. 

There  are  IA  concepts  to  consider  in  DoD  systems,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  IA  requirement  set.  These  can  be  defined  by  the 
security  views  as  listed  in  Table  1  and  will  change  over  time,  as 
components  are  added  or  changed  in  the  system.  Also,  there 
are  times  when  control  of  a  subsystem  function  may  move  from 
one  integrated  product  team  to  another.  For  example,  boundary 
defense  may  originally  be  allocated  to  both  the  communica¬ 
tions  IPT  and  the  ground  segment  IPT.  As  the  system  grows, 
the  network  piece  may  then  be  owned  by  the  communications 
IPT.  In  the  example  above,  this  then  would  mean  that  the  com¬ 
munications  IPT  now  owns  the  responsibility  for  all  boundary 


defense  in  the  system.  The  requirement  allocation  would  stay 
the  same,  and  the  diagram  would  stay  the  same,  but  the  ground 
segment  would  claim  inheritance  for  meeting  boundary  defense. 
This  would  then  be  added  back  into  the  requirements  mapping 
discussed  earlier. 

Each  view  is  to  be  overlaid  onto  the  physical  architecture.  By 
layering  these  views,  using  a  tool  such  as  Microsoft™  Visio,  the 
defense  in  depth  picture  can  be  seen.  It  also  allows  the  architect 
to  see  where  vulnerabilities  may  still  exist.  The  earlier  in  the  life 
cycle  of  a  program  that  an  accurate  architecture  can  be  created, 
the  easier  it  is  for  security  engineers  to  develop  affordable 
security  mitigations. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  multiple  physical  architectures. 
For  example,  if  an  unmanned  vehicle  and  a  ground  station  are 
being  designed,  creation  of  two  physical  architectures  is  neces¬ 
sary.  They  must  show  the  interconnections  between  the  two 
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Security  View 

Describes 

Domains  and 

Interconnections 

Interconnections  with  other  enclaves  or  networks 

Accreditation  boundaries 

Should  show  the  classifications  of  data  within  the  system 

Points  of  red/black  separation  with  respect  to  TEMPEST  boundaries 

Network  Flow 

Boundary  Defense 

Data  at  Rest  (indicate  protection) 

Data  in  Transit  (indicate  protection) 

Network  management  data 

Partitioning  of  User  Interfaces  and  Storage 

VolP/Phone  lines  (indicate  protection) 

Cryptographic  Usage 

Certificate  Authority 

Key  Storage 

o  Asymmetric 
o  Symmetric 

Interfaces  to  Electronic  Key  Management  System  (EKMS) 

DS-1 01/1 02  lines 

Key  loading  areas  (at  the  box,  or  a  harness,  etc.) 

Key  zeroization  paths  (hardware,  software  paths) 

Cryptographic  type:  Type-1 ,  Type-2,  etc. 
o  Embedded,  separate  hardware,  etc. 

Handoff  (for  unmanned 
systems) 

Outline  control  steps 

o  How  control  is  acquired 

o  How  control  is  passed 

o  Include  authentication  steps 

o  *Non-repudiation  of  Command  and  Control  items  are  critical  and  should  be  indicated 

Patch  Management 

Indicate  which  pieces  of  equipment  have  software/firmware  that  will  require  patching 

Indicate  how  patches  will  be  downloaded,  tested,  protected  and  applied 

*lt  should  be  noted  that  patches  will  require  regression  testing  of  system  elements 

Mobile  Code 

Indicate  pieces  of  the  system  potentially  have  access  to  mobile  code 

Level  of  mobile  code 

Protections  against  unwanted  mobile  code 

Audit 

Indicate  elements  of  the  system  with  audit  capability 

What  is  audited(e.g.  can  only  log  user,  but  not  time  stamp) 

Central  audit  repository 

Backup/Recovery 

Location  of  recovery  software(  e.g.  backup  images  in  safe) 

Location  of  data  that  has  to  be  backed  up 

Location  of  backup  repository 

Timing  of  backups  (weekly,  daily,  etc.) 

*This  provides  useful  information  for  the  disaster  recovery  plan 

Zeroization/ 

Define  memory  element  in  every  component,  (volatile,  non-volatile) 

Type  of  memory 

Sanitization 

Classification  of  data  in  each  memory  type 

Sanitization  approach  for  NVM 

Zeroization  approach  for  Volatile  memory 

Associated  analysis  for  components  that  plug  into  classified  networks,  but  are  claiming  to  remain 
unclassified  at  shutdown 

System  State  Changes 

Identify  when  the  system  is  considered  classified,  unclassified  (or  range  of  classification) 

Should  have  a  view  for  system  running,  powered  off,  and  in-transit  (if  applicable) 

IA  Physical  Security 
(Typically  associated 
with  facilities 
requirements) 

Status  of  platform  (mobile,  fixed,  semi-fixed,  etc.) 

Fire  suppression  systems  (type  and  placement) 

Smoke  detectors  (placement  and  type) 

Temperature/humidity  controls  (for  humans  and  equipment) 

Lighting  (emergency) 

Power  (backup  generators,  failover  period,  etc) 

^Depending  on  the  system,  these  items  may  already  be  in  place  and  a  site  survey  will  provide  this  data 

Other  Physical 

Security 

If  a  new  building  is  being  constructed,  a  separate  physical  security  architecture  will  have  to  be  created. 

These  items  are  not  generally  covered  in  IA  documentation.  For  reference  see  [21]. 

Authentication 

Indicate  how/where  users  will  authenticate  to  the  system 

o  Single  sign  on,  role  based  access  control,  group  accounts,  etc 

Indicate  machine  to  machine  authentication 

o  Note  how  the  authentication  is  being  achieved 

Table  1.  Security  Views 
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pieces  and  any  interconnections  to  outside 
networks  that  may  be  used  to  allow  them  to 
communicate.  Developing  security  views  for 
both  architectures  is  also  essential. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  ensuring  that  as 
the  physical  architecture  changes,  the  security 
architecture  changes  with  it.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  network  diagrams  and  ports, 
protocols  and  services  are  in  the  process  of 
being  defined.  These  flows  must  be  captured 
as  part  of  the  network  view.  They  will  determine 
how  access  control  lists  and  firewall  settings 
are  configured  in  the  final  system. 

Creating  a  security  architecture  for  DoD 
systems  requires  the  architect  to  be  in  line 
with  both  the  information  assurance  control 
allocation  and  the  required  certification  and 
accreditation  process.  This  means  that  the 
architecture  must  show  how  the  controls 
have  been  allocated,  why  they  have  been  al¬ 
located  and  how  it  affects  the  system. 

This  must  be  documented  in  a  way  that  allows 
the  security  architect  to  provide  justifica¬ 
tion  for  allocation  of  controls  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  security  posture  of  the 
system  if  a  control  is  not  met  or  something  in 
the  system  changes.  This  is  fundamental  to 
ensuring  the  security  posture  of  the  system 
remains  at  an  acceptable  level. 

If  the  security  architect  defines  all  of  the 
above  views  and  maintains  the  requirements 
mappings,  the  evidence  necessary  for  certifica¬ 
tion  and  accreditation  is  also  available.  The  vul¬ 
nerabilities  in  the  system  can  be  examined  and 
either  mitigated  or  justified.  This  approach  uses 
a  similar  process  as  SABSA,  but  with  a  tactical 
focus  and  not  an  enterprise  focus. 

4.  Conclusion 

The  use  of  the  appropriate  security  archi¬ 
tecture  methodology,  taxonomy  or  framework 
defines  the  degree  of  difficulty  an  architect 
will  have  in  adequately  describing  the  secu¬ 
rity  functionality  of  a  system.  The  modified 
approach  provided  in  this  paper  allows  for 
incorporating  the  tactical  nature  of  many  DoD 
systems  into  the  equation.  If  followed,  it  also 
ensures  that  the  security  requirements  are 
accounted  for.  This  is  critical  to  achieving  certi¬ 
fication  and  accreditation.^ 
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Abstract.  Every  year,  the  DoD  upgrades  their  information  technology  systems, 
allows  new  applications  to  connect  to  the  network,  and  reconfigures  the  Enter¬ 
prise  to  gain  efficiencies.  While  these  actions  are  to  better  support  the  warfighter 
and  satisfy  national  security  interests,  they  introduce  new  system  vulnerabilities 
waiting  to  be  exploited.  This  article  recommends  the  DoD  enter  the  vulnerability 
marketplace  to  mitigate  the  risk  of  a  cyber  attack  using  these  undiscovered  vul¬ 
nerabilities.  Through  use  of  the  vulnerability  market,  DoD  will  ensure  information 
security  is  built  into  the  application,  minimize  the  number  of  distributed  patches, 
and  optimize  investment  in  defense  programs. 

The  vulnerability  market,  otherwise  known  as  the  market  for 
“zero-day”  vulnerabilities,  has  thrived  ever  since  the  first  exploit 
was  discovered  on  a  computer  system.  Starting  out  as  a  black 
market  forum  where  hackers  could  trade  information  for  money, 
the  vulnerability  market  is  transitioning  to  a  legitimate  service. 
The  vulnerability  market  now  has  growing  influence  over  DoD 
software  developers  who  regard  com¬ 
puter  security  as  a  critical  and  required 
capability,  and  not  just  an  added  feature. 

Historically  in  the  DoD,  as  budgets  con¬ 
tract,  information  systems  aggregate.  This 
phenomenon  occurs  primarily  to  offset  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  large  workforce 
by  automating  much  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines.  As  a  consequence,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  automated  processes  drives 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  information  systems.  The  negative 
externality  associated  with  this  phenom¬ 
enon  is  that  as  the  number,  complexity,  and 
size  of  information  systems  increase,  the 
prevalence  of  system  flaws  also  increase.  For  example,  a  201 0 
RAND  study  reported  that  a  typical  large  code  base  can  have 
a  rate  of  one  defect  for  every  thousand  software  lines  of  code 
(KSLOC).  Applying  this  defect  rate  to  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter’s 
1 8,000  KSLOC,  there  may  be  as  many  as  1 8,000  defects.  While 
only  a  fraction  of  these  defects  would  allow  access  to  the  IS  and 
lead  to  unauthorized  control  of  the  system,  an  entirely  defect-free 
information  system  is  realistically  impossible  to  achieve. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  release  of  a  system  with  undiscovered 
vulnerabilities,  the  DoD  acquisitions  process  goes  through  great 


lengths  to  test  the  security  of  a  product.  Through  developmental 
and  operational  test  and  evaluation,  penetration  testing,  and  the 
comprehensive  information  assurance  certification  and  accredi¬ 
tation  Process,  the  DoD  seeks  to  identify  and  mitigate  the  risk 
of  a  possible  cyber  attacks  resulting  in  the  loss  of  money  and 
life.  These  tests,  coupled  with  the  bolted  on  defense-in-depth 
strategy,  have  one  critical  shortfall;  none  of  them  analyze  the 
system  for  undiscovered  or  obscure  vulnerabilities. 

The  vulnerability  disclosure  lifecycle  of  a  system  typically 
consists  of  three  common  phases:  learning,  linear,  and  satura¬ 
tion  [1  ],  as  shown  in  Figure  1 .  These  phases  are  important  as 
vulnerability  discovery  rates  increase  and  decrease  over  time  as 
the  system  passes  through  each  window.  The  learning  phase 
occurs  immediately  after  the  system  is  released  to  the  public. 
During  this  phase,  researchers  and  hackers  become  familiar 
with  the  system  and  gain  better  knowledge  on  how  to  break  it. 
As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  system  knowledge,  the  vulnerability 
discovery  rate  during  this  phase  tends  to  be  low.  Following  the 
learning  phase,  the  linear  phase  is  characterized  by  a  linear 
growth  of  vulnerabilities  discovered  by  users.  This  explosion  of 
discoveries  is  due  to  the  system  gaining  market  penetration 
and  an  increase  in  system  familiarity.  Once  the  system  reaches 
obsolescence  or  as  the  number  of  undiscovered  vulnerabilities 
diminishes,  the  vulnerability  rate  reduces  as  more  users  convert 
to  a  replacement  and  hackers  lose  interest.  During  this  time  the 
system  is  experiencing  the  saturation  phase. 

The  length  of  time  a  system  experiences  each  of  the  phases 
varies  greatly.  For  example,  if  the  hackers  adapt  to  the  new 
system  quickly,  the  learning  phase  is  short-lived.  Furthermore,  if 
the  system  is  rife  with  vulnerabilities,  the  saturation  phase  may 
never  be  seen.  Examples  of  these  phases  are  readily  seen  in  the 


Time 


Figure  1 :  Vulnerability  Disclosure  Rate  Phases  [1] 


commercial  market.  For  demonstrative  purposes,  three  popular 
systems  are  shown  in  Figure  2:  Adobe  Acrobat,  the  Java  Devel¬ 
opment  Kit  (JDK),  and  Windows  XR 
As  shown  in  Figure  2,  there  are  clear  delineations  between 
the  learning  and  linear  phases.  Also  of  note  is  the  variability  of 
phase  lengths  between  software  systems.  Windows  XP’s  learn¬ 
ing  phase  was  approximately  three  years  where  Adobe  Acrobat 
experienced  a  1 0-year  learning  phase.  The  causal  factor  of  this 
variability  is  based  on  market  share.  For  the  Windows  XP  op¬ 
erating  system,  consumers  quickly  upgraded  from  the  obsolete 
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Windows  98/NT  systems.  The  quick  conversion  ensured  that 
Windows  XP  gained  a  large  share  of  the  market  over  a  relatively 
short  amount  of  time.  In  contrast,  the  Adobe  Acrobat’s  share  of 
the  Portable  Document  Format  market  was  limited  by  competi¬ 
tor  saturation.  It  wasn’t  until  July  2003  and  the  release  of  Adobe 
version  6.0  that  the  system  gained  popularity  over  similar  pro¬ 
prietary  systems.  Shortly  after  the  2003  release,  Adobe  Acrobat 
entered  the  linear  phase. 

While  the  Common  Vulnerabilities  and  Exposures  database 
allows  historical  trend  analysis,  researchers  have  been  search¬ 
ing  for  a  model  that  will  allow  for  predictive  study.  One  such 
model  is  the  Alhazmi-Malaiya  Logistic  (AML)  model  [1].  The 
AML  model  assumes  that  the  shape  of  the  vulnerability  curve  is 
restricted  by  market  share  and  the  number  of  the  undiscovered 
vulnerabilities.  The  model  proposes  that  the  vulnerability  discov¬ 
ery  rate  is  given  by  the  differential  equation,  Equation  1 : 

cm 

—  =  A  ft  (fl  -  fl) 
at 

Equation  1 : 

The  two  factors  in  Equation  1 ,  AQ  and  (B  -  Q),  relate  to  the 
application’s  market  share  and  the  number  of  system  vulnerabili¬ 
ties.  AQ  increases  as  market  share  increases  and  (B  -  Q)  de¬ 
creases  as  the  number  of  available  vulnerabilities  (B)  decrease. 
Solving  for  Q(t),  the  following  logarithmic  equation,  Equation  2, 
is  produced: 


n(t)  = 


B 

BCe~ABt  + 1 


In  this  equation,  as  time  (t)  approaches  infinity,  Q(t)  approaches 
B.  Assuming  the  other  variables  remain  constant,  decreasing  the 
number  of  vulnerabilities  in  a  system  (B)  would  flatten  the  shape  of 
the  s-curve.  Stating  that  the  market  share  (AQ)  remains  constant  is 
appropriate  for  DoD.  More  often  than  not,  DoD  acquires  a  specific 
application  or  system  to  meet  a  specified  mission.  Consequently, 
that  system  has  a  constant  market  share  within  the  DoD.  As  a 
DoD  system  becomes  obsolete  and  replaced,  there  is  a  resultant 
transition  time;  however,  it  has  an  accelerated  pace  which  limits 
the  saturation  phase.  As  noted  before,  the  delivery  of  a  defect-free 
information  system  is  impossible  to  achieve.  The  DoD  can,  however, 
attempt  to  deliver  a  system  that  is  void  of  as  many  defects  as  pos¬ 
sible,  prior  to  deployment  to  the  warfighter  and  operational  use. 

How  does  the  DoD  calculate  the  cost  of  a  cyber  attack?  This 
question  is  not  easily  answered  as  there  are  many  factors  that 
determine  total  cost.  In  201 1 ,  a  global  network  security  power¬ 
house,  McAfee,  reported  the  global  economic  impact  to  cyber 
attacks  is  as  large  as  $1  trillion  dollars.  Furthermore,  General 
Keith  Alexander,  commander  of  USCYBERCOM  and  Director  of 
the  NSA,  estimated  that  the  U.S.  loses  $250  billion  annually  to 
cybercriminals  [2].  While  a  detailed  account  on  how  these  esti¬ 
mates  were  formulated  is  not  available,  the  public  can  assume 
the  estimates  were  built  using  the  following  categories: 

•  Costs  in  anticipation  of  a  cyber  attack.  Include  the  DoD’s 
investment  in  the  cyber  security  architecture  (such  as  installing 
and  implementing  the  Defense-in-Depth  strategy). 

•  Costs  as  a  consequence  of  a  cyber  attack.  Takes  into 
account  the  direct  losses  to  an  individual,  service,  defense 
industrial  base,  and  overall  national  security. 

•  Indirect  costs  associated  with  a  cyber  attack.  Includes 
damage  to  an  organization’s  reputation,  loss  in  national  confi¬ 
dence,  and  time  required  to  recover  [3]. 


Equation  2: 
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In  the  civilian  sector,  costs  can  be  enumerated  by  the  number  of 
credit  card  numbers  stolen,  intellectual  property  theft,  and  pilfered 
insider  trading  information.  In  the  defense  sector,  costs  are  mea¬ 
sured  as  impacts  to  operations  and  intelligence  activities.  Based 
on  the  complexity  of  devising  costs  for  cyber  attacks,  this  article 
generalizes  “cost”  by  calculating  a  probabilistic  outcome  using 
expected  values. 

In  an  effort  to  identify  how  the  vulnerability  market  can  strength¬ 
en  overall  system  security,  some  basic  formulas  used  to  model 
the  risk  of  a  system  to  a  particular  vulnerability  will  be  defined.  For 
this  analysis,  we  use  the  Single  Loss  Expectancy  (SLE)  formula  to 
calculate  the  expected  loss  due  to  an  exploited  vulnerability.  The 
SLE  calculates  a  value  based  on  the  occurrence  of  a  risk  on  a 
system.  Calculating  the  SLE  for  a  system  incorporates  two  factors: 
the  value  of  the  at-risk  asset  (AV)  and  the  asset’s  Exposure  Factor 
(EF).  The  EF  is  a  percentage  of  the  asset’s  value  that  will  be  lost 
in  the  case  of  an  attack.  In  the  DoD,  quantifying  AV  is  difficult  as  it 
includes  the  value  of  information,  value  of  lost  productivity,  the  value 
of  remediation,  and  (in  extreme  cases)  the  value  of  human  life. 

Suppose  the  DoD  has  an  information  technology  asset  (A) 
that  is  vulnerable  to  a  particular  system  vulnerability  (j).  Let  AV 
be  the  value  of  A  and  let  EFj  be  the  exposure  factor  for  asset 
A  when  A  is  successfully  attacked  through  the  vulnerability]. 
Furthermore,  let  Pj  be  the  probability  of  a  successful  attack  on  A 
through  the  vulnerability].  By  incorporating  these  variables,  the 
SLE  for  a  successful  attack  results  in  Equation  3: 


Single  Loss  Expectancy  (SLE)  =  (A  V  x  EFj)  x  P- 
Equation  3: 


The  resultant  SLE  value  is  the  cost  risk  that  the  organization 
incurs  by  not  mitigating  the  probability  of  a  particular  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  being  exploited.  Assuming  an  asset’s  value  remains  constant, 
the  SLE  can  be  reduced  by  either  lowering  the  exposure  factor 
or  the  probability  of  a  successful  attack. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  a  system  in  the  DoD  inventory  is 
only  susceptible  to  a  single  vulnerability.  In  fact,  a  DoD  system 
may  have  hundreds  of  unknown  vulnerabilities.  To  account  for 
the  entire  set  of  vulnerabilities  against  a  particular  system,  the 
Total  Expected  Loss  for  the  set  of  all  possible  vulnerabilities  {Tj} 
is  the  summation  of  SLEs.  The  sum  of  system  SLEs,  or  Total 
Expected  Loss  (TEL),  is  expressed  using  Equation  4: 


Total  Expected  Loss 


n 

(TEL)  =  ^  SLEj  = 
J= i 


n 

'YjAV  X  EFj)  X  Pj 
i= i 


Equation  4: 


For  a  given  system,  there  are  a  total  of  n  vulnerabilities.  Now 
assume  that  the  DoD  engages  in  a  strategy  in  which  a  set  of 
vulnerabilities  {Uj}  are  identified  with  set  {Uj}  being  a  subset  of 
all  possible  {Tj}.  By  integrating  this  set  of  identified  vulnerabili¬ 
ties,  the  new  total  expected  loss  (TEL’)  Equation  5  is: 


TEL'  = 


^  (AV  x  EFj)x  Pj 
J*Ti 


^  (AV  x  EFj)  x  Pj 
J  eUj 
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Pricej 


Equation  5: 


This  set  of  identified  vulnerabilities  {Uj}  effectively  removes 
each  corresponding  SLE  by  changing  the  probability  of  at¬ 
tack  from  Pj  to  0.  Since  {Uj}  is  a  subset  of  {Tj},  the  difference 
between  the  two  summations  is  a  positive  value.  As  long  as  the 
cost  of  the  purchased  vulnerabilities  (^Pricej)  is  less  than  the 
difference,  the  expected  net  benefit  is  positive. 

In  acquiring  secure  software  systems  and  applications,  DoD 
could  incentivize  developers  to  use  a  mechanism  that  discov¬ 
ers  the  set  of  vulnerability  disclosures  {Uj}  at  a  fair  market  price 
(JPricej)  as  part  of  development  costs.  One  promising  mecha¬ 
nism  is  the  Vulnerability  Market. 

A  vulnerability  market  is  a  setting  where  researchers  are 
rewarded  for  discovered  software  vulnerabilities.  On  May  15th, 
2013  the  DHS  announced  that  the  government  is  entering  the 
vulnerability  marketplace  by  selling  its  stockpile  of  zero-day 
vulnerabilities  to  qualified  vendors  [4].  Furthermore,  national 
media  outlets  have  reported  that  the  NSA  actively  researches 
and  purchases  zero-day  exploits  in  order  to  gain  access  to  an 
adversary’s  cyber  assets  [5].  While  the  precedence  and  legal 
framework  are  well  established,  the  DoD  has  yet  to  realize 
the  potential  value  of  paying  third  party  researchers  for 
vulnerability  information  may  have  on  DoD  systems.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  industry  understands  the  issues  of  software  vulnerability 
prevalence  better  than  the  DoD.  In  the  past  decade,  dozens  of 
vulnerability  markets  have  sprung  into  existence  based  upon 
the  perceived  need  to  enlist  non-organic  researchers  to  report 
application  vulnerabilities. 

Today,  the  two  primary  players  in  the  commercial  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  market  are  iDefense  and  Hewlett  Packard  TippingPoint’s 
zero-day  initiative.  Between  March  2003  and  December  2007 
an  average  7.5%  of  the  vulnerabilities  affecting  Microsoft  and 
Apple  were  processed  by  either  iDefense  or  TippingPoint  [6]. 
Since  2007,  the  CanSecWest  security  conference  has  hosted 
the  annual  Pwn20wn  bug  challenge  which  rewards  researchers 
for  hacking  into  some  of  the  most  popular  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  During  the  2013  Pwn20wn  challenge,  researchers 
were  awarded  $480,000  for  cracking  applications  developed 
by  Microsoft,  Google,  Adobe,  Mozilla,  and  Oracle.  Even  more 
impressive,  Google  claimed  theirs  was  the  most  secure  operat¬ 
ing  system  on  the  market  by  offering  $1  1 0,000  for  a  browser 
or  system  level  compromise  delivered  via  a  web  page.  At  the 
end  of  the  conference,  the  entire  Google  prize  pot  of  $3.1 4M 
remained  intact  [7]. 

Each  information  system  vulnerability  has  the  probabilistic 
potential  to  cost  the  DoD  resources.  Although  calculating  the 
consequences  of  using  a  system  with  unknown  vulnerabilities  is 
difficult  to  quantify,  it  is  certain  that  the  discovery  of  a  vulner¬ 
ability  prior  to  it  being  exploited  by  an  adversary  is  more  cost 
effective  than  remediating  it  post  attack.  Decreasing  the  prob¬ 
ability  and  increasing  the  discovery  rate  of  system  vulnerabilities 
is  the  primary  goal  of  using  the  vulnerability  market  for  DoD 
systems.  Not  only  will  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  vulnerability 
effectively  reduce  the  probability  of  a  successful  attack,  lifecycle 
operations,  maintenance  costs,  and  remediation  efforts  will  also 
be  reduced. 
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Homeland 

Security 


The  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  Office  of  Cybersecurity  and 
Communications  (CS&C)  is  responsible  for  enhancing  the  security, 
resiliency,  and  reliability  of  the  Nation’s  cyber  and  communications 
infrastructure  and  actively  engages  the  public  and  private  sectors  as 
well  as  international  partners  to  prepare  for,  prevent,  and  respond  to 
catastrophic  incidents  that  could  degrade  or  overwhelm  these  strategic 
assets.  CS&C  is  seeking  dynamic  individuals  to  fill  critical  positions  in: 


Cyber  Incident  Response 
Cyber  Risk  and  Strategic  Analysis 
Networks  and  Systems  Engineering 
Computer  and  Electronic 
Engineering 


Digital  Forensics 
T  elecommunications 
Program  Management  and  Analysis 
Vulnerability  Detection  and 
Assessment 


To  learn  more  about  the  DHS,  Office  of  Cybersecurity  and 
Communications,  go  to  www.dhs.gov/ cybercareers.  To  apply  for  a 
vacant  position  please  go  to  www.usajobs.gov  or  visit  us  at 
www.DHS.gov. 
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Abstract.  Software  Assurance  is  the  practice  of  designing  secure  software  that 
can  safely  and  reliably  operate  in  a  hostile  environment  and  resist  attacks  when 
all  other  network  defenses  have  failed.  Real-time  IA  focuses  on  mitigating  at¬ 
tacks  while  within  that  hostile  environment  but  can  be  greatly  aided  by  Software 
Assurance  practices  regardless  of  where  an  application  is  in  its  lifecycle.  In  2012, 
Yahoo  suffered  from  an  attack  on  an  application  initially  developed  by  another 
company  and  had  Yahoo  executed  Software  Assurance  techniques  on  the 
mature  application,  they  could  have  prevented  a  compromise  that  resulted  in  the 
release  of  more  than  400,000  user  names  and  passwords. 

Introduction 

In  May  of  2009,  President  Obama  said,  “Our  technological 
advantage  is  a  key  to  America’s  military  dominance.  In  today’s 
world,  acts  of  terror  could  come  not  only  from  a  few  extremists 
in  suicide  vests  but  from  a  few  key  strokes  on  the  computer— a 
weapon  of  mass  disruption!” 

So,  how  secure  is  your  application?  This  is  a  question  we  ask  each 
program  office  before  and  after  Software  Assurance  Risk  Assess¬ 
ments.  At  the  start,  programs  are  very  confident  with  the  security  of 
their  “baby”;  but,  once  we  finish,  that  confidence  is  usually  reduced.  As 
they  discover,  the  good  news  is  all  can  be  fixed;  and,  with  the  proper 
training,  tools,  techniques,  methods  and  processes,  they  can  ensure 
continuous  application  security  from  within  to  couple  with  the  real-time 
Information  Assurance  efforts  deployed  by  their  hosts. 

Software  Assurance  is  the  discipline  of  defensively  coding 
software  applications/systems  in  order  to  harden  them  from 
compromise/hacking.  While  traditional  software  engineering 
and  coding  practices  emphasize  user  functionality  and  follow- 
on  sustainability:  deferring  security  to  systems-level  design), 
Software  Assurance,  by  comparison,  bakes  security  into  the 
software  itself.  It  does  not  come  at  the  expense  of  user  func¬ 
tionality  or  follow-on  sustainability— it  adds  security  up-front,  in 
a  deliberate  effort  to  make  the  systems  as  least-hackable  as 
possible,  especially  those  operating  in  contested  environments. 

In  addition  to  being  a  sound  systems  engineering  practice, 
Software  Assurance  is  now  a  legislative  requirement.  More 
specifically,  Section  933  of  Public  Law  1  12-239  [1]  requires 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition, 


Technology,  and  Logistics  and  DoD  Chief  Information  Office  to 
develop  and  implement  a  baseline  Software  Assurance  policy 
for  the  entire  lifecycle  of  systems. 

To  fully  comply  with  P.L  1  1 2-239  and  improve  Mission  Assur¬ 
ance  for  the  ever-increasing  majority  of  software-enabled  sys¬ 
tems,  enforcement  mechanisms  must  be  put  in  place  to  require 
assessments  prior  to  system  fielding  as  well  as  throughout  their 
lifecycle.  Current  policy,  guidance,  enforcement  mechanisms  and 
force  structures  are  inadequate  for  full  compliance. 

In  today’s  ever-changing  environments,  Software  Assurance  is 
Mission  Assurance!  Government  and  industry  leaders  in  the  soft¬ 
ware  security  community  have  advocated  for  years  for  widespread 
Software  Assurance  strategy  implementation.  They  have  struggled 
with  insufficient  official  guidance,  the  absence  of  dedicated  funding 
sources  and  lopsided  emphasis  on  hardware  and  network  security 
instead  of  software,  where  industry  analysts  believe  the  majority  of 
attacks  occur.  Acquiring  and  building  software  without  accounting 
for  security  is  no  longer  an  acceptable  risk. 

The  “way  ahead”  is  simple. .  .the  DoD  must  proactively  find, 
identify,  and  assess  weaknesses  that  may  be  in  software  de¬ 
veloped  and/or  used  by  the  warfighter  before,  during  and  after 
fielding.  By  building  security  in  early  and  often  throughout  the 
software’s  lifecycle,  we  tie  security  into  the  overall  quality  and 
functionality  of  systems,  which  not  only  prevents  malicious  enti¬ 
ties  from  hacking  our  systems  proactively,  but  saves  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  in  cost  avoidance  caused  by  flaws  in  the  code, 
work  stoppage  from  system  failure,  re-engineering,  patching  and 
re-fielding.  Software  Assurance  is  not  just  a  “Just-In-Time”  pro¬ 
cess  utilized  for  fielding  new  technologies  but  allows  us  to  apply 
techniques  to  identify  and  fix  problems  due  to  bloat,  years  of 
various  coding  techniques,  and  vulnerabilities  inherent  in  Legacy 
Software,  which  houses  the  vast  majority  of  our  critical  informa¬ 
tion;  thereby  hardening  the  current  infrastructure. 

Case  Study:  Yahoo  Voices 

In  July  of  2012,  a  hacking  group  posted  usernames  and 
passwords  that  had  been  pulled  from  a  Yahoo  sub-domain. 

The  group  itself  revealed  that  their  attack,  a  SQL  injection  that 
the  attackers  used  to  pass  information  retrieval  commands  to 
Yahoo’s  database  servers,  had  allowed  them  to  retrieve  almost 
half  a  million  unencrypted  email  addresses  and  passwords  [2]. 
As  the  details  of  the  attack  were  released  to  the  public,  Yahoo’s 
image  suffered  from  both  the  mistakes  that  allowed  the  attack 
to  happen  and  from  its  poor  damage  control  actions. 

The  problems  date  back  before  May  of  2010,  when  Yahoo 
purchased  Associated  Content  for  $100  million  to  rebrand  as 
its  Yahoo  Voices  service.  Associated  Content  provided  a  site  for 
writers  and  subject  matter  experts  to  have  an  official  platform  for 
their  articles  and  videos  [3].  Unfortunately,  Associated  Content 
had  not  built  their  platform  securely  and  Yahoo  had  not  fixed  any 
of  the  vulnerabilities  after  taking  control  of  the  application  [4]. 

Over  time,  Yahoo  moved  the  authentication  scheme  for  Yahoo 
Voices  over  to  its  own  logon  system  but  did  not  perform  many  secu¬ 
rity  fixes  beyond  that.  Unfortunately,  as  was  revealed  in  the  attack, 
they  did  not  remove  the  unencrypted  tables  nor  did  they  scan  for 
SQL  injections  in  the  application.  These  two  issues,  combined  with 
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the  amount  of  time  the  vulnerabilities  were  exposed  to  the  Internet 
at  large  meant  that  the  attackers  were  able  to  discover  information 
about  the  databases  used  by  Yahoo  and  the  data  stored  within  [5]. 

Once  the  information  was  in  the  wild,  Yahoo  lost  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  the  primary  source  of  information  about 
the  attack.  It  was  unable  to  control  what  was  reported  and 
what  details  were  released  when  the  attackers  themselves  and 
security  experts  began  putting  the  pieces  together  and  reporting 
it  themselves.  The  statements  released  by  Yahoo  were  limited 
to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  posting  and  that  there  was  an 
investigation  and  fix  action  under  way  [6]. 

Real-Time  Information  Assurance 

Modern  network  defense  involves  reconfiguring  automated 
defenses  to  prevent  attacks  and  close  holes  uncovered  in  previous 
attacks.  Whenever  an  attack  occurs,  trained  incident  responders 
comb  the  logs  and  network  for  any  details  about  the  attack.  They 
identify  the  exploit,  possibly  gather  details  about  the  attacker,  and 
refine  the  network  devices  to  prevent  that  attack  from  happening 
again.  Whether  it  involves  updating  a  blacklist,  providing  recommen¬ 
dations  for  an  emergency  patch  or  evaluating  if  an  application  is  so 
insecure  that  a  portion  of  it  needs  to  be  disabled  or  hidden  to  protect 
the  network  as  a  whole,  all  of  these  techniques  are  used  reactively. 

In  order  to  protect  their  infrastructure  and  security  processes, 
Yahoo  released  only  the  details  that  were  required  by  law  and 
did  not  confirm  or  deny  any  additional  details  released  by  third 
parties.  Based  on  the  responses  and  news  releases  following 
the  attack,  we  cannot  say  whether  they  followed  industry  best 
practices  when  closing  security  holes  identified  in  this  attack, 
but  we  can  explain  those  best  practices  that  Yahoo  could  have 
followed  in  response  to  a  compromise  of  their  application. 

After  an  attack,  a  forensic  investigation  will  be  launched  with 
the  goals  of  gathering  as  much  information  about  the  attack 
to  secure  the  network  and  application  as  well  as  gathering 
information  about  the  attacker’s  origin  and  motives.  During  the 
preservation  and  acquisition  portions  of  the  response  network 
hardware,  servers,  and  other  items  which  contain  logs  or  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  attack  will  need  to  be  protected  from  further 
alteration.  This  may  include  disconnecting  network  systems 
causing  disruptions  and  outages  of  services.  If  all  systems  are 
left  connected  to  the  network  until  all  the  evidence  of  the  attack 
is  preserved,  the  network  operators  will  need  to  ensure  that  the 
live  environment  does  not  overwrite  or  alter  critical  information. 
Identifying  and  maintaining  data  sources  will  require  cooperation 
between  the  application  maintainer,  the  network  support  techni¬ 
cians,  and  any  other  experts  that  may  be  able  to  provide  inputs 
into  locations  of  potentially  relevant  data. 

From  the  logs  and  application  itself,  the  forensic  expert  or  persons 
responsible  will  have  to  compile  all  potentially  relevant  data  and  sift 
through  the  log  files  to  reconstruct  a  sequence  of  events.  There 
may  be  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  log  entries  captured 
as  part  of  the  data  collection  process  and  the  analyst  will  have  to 
identify  which  entries  are  normal  operations  and  which  entries  are 
potentially  relevant.  From  those  relevant  entries,  the  analyst  will  build 
a  timeline  of  events  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  and  execution  of 
the  attack.  The  sequence  of  events  will  also  point  to  the  weaknesses 


used  by  the  attacker  to  gain  access  to  the  compromised  system  and 
identify  any  other  compromised  systems  or  planted  malware. 

Once  the  results  of  the  forensic  investigation  are  complete, 
the  network  administrators  can  begin  to  patch  holes  at  the  net¬ 
work  layer  by  disabling  IP  addresses  at  the  firewalls  and  limiting 
traffic  to  the  impacted  system.  One  new  protective  measure 
that  has  seen  widespread  press  is  the  Web  Application  Firewall 
(WAF).  Just  as  a  firewall  sets  up  whitelists  and  blacklists  which 
allow  or  deny  blocks  of  IP  addresses  and  allowed  ports,  a  WAF 
is  a  device  that  learns  expected  HTTP  commands  and  blacklists 
HTTP  commands  that  may  contain  malicious  logic. 

It  is  possible  to  configure  a  WAF  by  hand  with  the  results  of 
a  forensic  investigation,  and  the  WAF  will  forever  prevent  that 
same  attack  from  occurring  again,  but  WAFs  share  the  same 
limitations  as  blacklists  in  that  unknown  vulnerabilities  cannot  be 
prevented.  To  address  this,  existing  vulnerability  scan  results  can 
be  converted  into  a  WAF  rule  set.  A  dynamic  vulnerability  scan 
can  test  every  field  in  an  application  for  susceptibility  to  known 
attacks  such  as  SQL  injection,  cross-site  scripting,  and  buffer 
overflows.  When  integrated  into  a  WAF,  the  results  can  then  pro¬ 
vide  a  basic  level  of  protection  against  known  types  of  attacks. 

If  a  dynamic  scan  is  not  run,  most  WAFs  have  a  learning  mode 
that  can  identify  expected  behavior  over  a  period  of  time.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  deployed  application  may  undergo  constant  attacks 
and  certain  exploits  might  be  allowed  in  rules  created  during  that 
learning  period.  Once  the  rules  are  created,  they  will  be  monitored 
and  the  operator  can  view  any  requests  that  may  violate  them 
to  determine  if  a  rule  will  cause  issues.  All  of  the  rules  and  the 
results  of  their  monitoring  phase  will  need  to  be  evaluated. 

In  order  to  get  the  maximum  utility  out  of  a  WAF,  the  opera¬ 
tors  must  be  knowledgeable  in  several  areas  that  include  the 
specific  application  behavior  and  application  security  in  order  to 
ensure  that  rules  will  close  security  vulnerabilities  while  maintain¬ 
ing  functionality  of  the  application.  Just  as  network  firewall  rules 
implemented  to  improve  security  can  prevent  legitimate  traffic 
from  passing,  WAF  rules  can  disable  application  functionality  by 
preventing  legitimate  data  from  passing.  However,  sometimes 
functionality  may  need  to  be  disabled  in  the  name  of  security. 

Once  an  attacker  has  identified  a  critical  security  vulnerability 
that  can  bring  down  a  system  or  reveal  sensitive  information,  the 
assumption  is  that  they  and  other  attackers  will  use  that  vulner¬ 
ability  again.  Sometimes  the  hole  that  was  used  cannot  be  fixed 
without  rewriting  source  code  or  re-designing  the  application 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  loss  of  further  data  is  to  disable 
the  vulnerable  functionality.  This  is  reserved  for  cases  where  a 
self  denial  of  service  is  preferable  to  further  compromise. 

Unfortunately  the  users  are  left  to  fill  the  gap  in  functionality 
with  workarounds  or  manual  processes  that  can  cost  an  orga¬ 
nization  more  man  hours  than  any  investigation  or  hotfix  action. 
After  taking  into  account  the  massive  costs  endured  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  following  a  successful  attack,  the  increased  develop¬ 
ment  costs,  schedule  time,  and  additional  coding  requirements 
of  a  rigorous  software  assurance  process  begins  to  make  sense 
for  both  software  developers  and  their  customers. 

In  Yahoo’s  case,  the  vulnerability  identified  in  their  investigation 
was  fixed  and  the  unencrypted  username  and  password  data- 
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base  was  removed.  However,  had  Yahoo  executed  a  Software 
Assurance  Assessment  prior  to  integration  of  the  Yahoo  Voices 
application  into  their  environment,  the  injection  vulnerability  and 
the  insecure  database  would  have  been  identified  before  it  was 
exploited.  By  not  proactively  eliminating  vulnerabilities,  Yahoo’s 
customers  and  public  image  suffered. 

Software  Assurance 

Real-time  information  assurance  tools  such  as  a  WAF  offer 
program  offices  a  measure  of  security.  They  provide  very  spe¬ 
cific  protections  to  an  application,  but  if  an  attack  is  not  defined 
by  their  threat  identification  systems  and  a  security  hole  still 
exists  within  the  source  code,  that  application  is  still  vulnerable. 
So  how  does  a  program  office  solve  this  problem?  The  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  Software  Assurance  policy  that  includes  both  dynamic 
and  static  analysis  of  the  application  source  code  is  essential  to 
preventing  exploitation  of  those  vulnerabilities  not  covered  by 
WAF  rules  and  filters. 

There  are  many  ways  Software  Assurance  can  be  integrated 
into  the  development  lifecycle  of  an  application,  but  they  all  come 
down  to  two  core  implementation  methods:  the  deep  dive  approach 
and  the  triage  approach.  Both  have  their  merits  and  drawbacks.  It 
is  up  to  program  managers  and  technical  leaders  to  discuss  both 
approaches  and  determine  which  is  best  for  a  given  application. 

The  Deep-Dive  Approach 

The  core  idea  behind  the  deep-dive  approach  is  to  identify 
as  many  security  issues  as  possible  through  a  combination  of 
static  and  dynamic  analysis  and  manual  penetration  testing. 
Every  method  of  every  class  in  every  file  must  be  scrutinized  and 
declared  vulnerability  free.  Even  the  system  architecture,  risk 
management  procedures,  and  systems  engineering  methodolo¬ 
gies  are  evaluated  for  security  vulnerabilities.  No  attack  surface 
is  left  unexamined.  As  a  result,  this  approach  is  often  quite  time 
consuming;  taking  anywhere  from  8  to  1 2  weeks  to  complete. 

A  deep-dive  is  often  conducted  toward  the  end  of  a  lifecycle 
when  active  development  has  finished,  but  before  QA  testing 
begins.  Once  done,  the  application  can  be  expected  to  pass 
rigorous  security  testing  and  is  ready  for  deployment.  This  ap¬ 
proach  works  best  when  used  with  large-platform,  MAC  I  -type 
systems  utilizing  more  classical  development  lifecycles  such  as 
the  Waterfall  lifecycle. 

Because  the  costs  in  both  true  dollar  amounts  and  man-hours 
can  be  extensive,  it  is  necessary  to  such  programs  to  plan  for  deep 
dive  approaches  in  the  planning  and  requirements  phases  of  their 
development  lifecycles.  Even  with  proper  planning,  the  costs  and  time 
needed  to  perform  a  deep  dive  security  analysis  makes  this  approach 
prohibitive  for  most  standard  applications  in  use  in  the  DoD  today. 

The  Triage  Approach 

In  today’s  fast-paced  development  environments  a  Software 
Assurance  approach  that  takes  weeks  to  complete  just  is  not 
feasible.  Program  offices  utilizing  RAD  or  Agile  development 
cycles  simply  cannot  allocate  more  than  a  week  to  Software  As¬ 
surance  practices.  In  such  cases,  a  triage  approach  may  be  best. 

Time  is  not  the  only  resource  saved  by  the  triage  approach 


to  Software  Assurance.  The  material  costs  are  also  dramatically 
lower.  Triage  is  an  overall  cheaper  alternative  to  the  deep  dive 
security  analysis  of  a  system.  As  a  result,  it  lends  itself  to  legacy 
systems  (those  systems  that  have  entered  into  the  maintenance 
and  sustainment  portions  of  their  lifecycles)  where  funding  for 
extensive  testing,  evaluation  and  repair  is  often  not  available. 

A  triage  approach  to  Software  Assurance  emphasizes  iden¬ 
tifying  and  remediating  low-hanging  fruit  through  static  and/or 
dynamic  analysis.  In  this  approach,  it  is  not  so  important  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  remediate  every  single  security  threat,  only  the  easiest 
or  those  deemed  to  be  the  highest  risk  should  be  considered. 

As  each  iteration  of  the  lifecycle  completes,  more  and  more  is¬ 
sues  will  be  identified  and  remediated. 

While  this  issue  takes  significantly  less  time  than  the  deep¬ 
dive  approach  to  Software  Assurance,  there  is  one  glaring  flaw: 
if  a  high-risk  security  issue  is  not  properly  identified,  the  ap¬ 
plication  could  remain  vulnerable  through  several  development 
iterations.  This  is  where  real-time  IA  measures,  like  WAFs,  can 
help  mitigate  the  risk  to  an  application. 

Consider  the  Yahoo  case  study  presented  earlier:  Associated 
Content  was  not  a  large  mega-corporation  capable  of  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  implement  a  deep-dive  Software  Assur¬ 
ance  program.  At  the  time  of  their  acquisition  by  Yahoo  in  May 
of  2010,  the  triage  approach  to  Software  Assurance  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  but  it  could  have  saved  Yahoo  from  both  the  financial 
and  reputation  losses  it  undoubtedly  suffered. 

A  triage  of  the  Associated  Content  software  would  have  revealed 
the  SQL  Injection  vulnerability  that  allowed  attackers  to  retrieve  the 
unencrypted  passwords  and  e-mail  address  of  the  systems  users. 
Real-time  Information  Assurance  measures  could  have  been  put 
into  place  that  would  have  prevented  the  exploitation  while  Yahoo 
developers  took  a  closer,  more  analytical,  look  at  the  vulnerability  that 
would  have  revealed  the  lack  of  proper  encryption  of  the  data  stored 
in  the  legacy  database.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  developers,  man¬ 
agers,  and  Information  Assurance  personnel  at  Yahoo  may  not  have 
known  that  a  Software  Assurance  plan  was  a  necessity  because 
they  lacked  the  proper  training  to  identify  such  risks. 

Education  is  Key 

Regardless  of  which  approach  is  used  to  identify,  catalog, 
and  remediate  security  vulnerabilities,  it  may  all  be  wasted  ef¬ 
fort  without  proper  education  and  training  of  program  person¬ 
nel.  While  security  is  becoming  a  hot  topic  to  teach  as  part  of 
a  software  and  computer  engineering  program,  the  majority 
of  programmers  have  not  yet  had  much  exposure  to  software 
security  and  secure  development  training.  Ideas  such  as  data 
validation  for  security  and  whitelists  are  foreign  concepts  to  a 
large  percentage  of  the  software  development  workforce.  As  a 
result,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ensure  that  everyone  involved  in 
the  development  lifecycle  receives  a  degree  of  training  concern¬ 
ing  Software  Assurance.  It  is  imperative  that  developers  and  tes¬ 
ters  understand  how  to  identify  security  risks  to  the  application 
and  how  to  remediate  those  risks. 

In  the  end,  it  is  equally  important  that  IA  personnel  and  pro¬ 
gram  management  learn  the  language  of  Software  Assurance 
so  they  can  communicate  openly  with  the  developers  and  tes- 
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ters  about  the  sort  of  risks  associated  with  dif¬ 
ferent  vulnerabilities.  This  can  only  be  achieved 
through  repeated  exposure  to  education  and 
training  materials,  and  an  open  dialog  about  the 
overall  security  profile  of  an  application. 

Combining  Software  Assurance  and  Real- 
Time  Information  Assurance  measures  helps 
to  ensure  that  security  gaps  in  an  application’s 
source  code  are  covered,  at  least  temporarily,  by 
the  rules  governing  the  WAF.  But,  once  a  WAF 
is  in  place,  why  bother  repairing  those  gaps?  As 
mentioned  earlier,  WAFs  and  other  Real-Time 
Information  Assurance  measures  essentially 
amount  to  security  blacklists:  defining  what 
harmful  information  should  look  like  and  block¬ 
ing  it  at  the  server  and/or  application  layers.  As 
attackers  refine  their  techniques  and  new,  more 
creative  methods  to  defeat  these  blacklists  are 
created,  the  rules  governing  what  tainted  or 
harmful  data  looks  like  will  need  to  change. 

If  security  flaws  are  not  fixed  at  the  source, 
engineers  will  find  themselves  in  an  arms  race 
trying  to  keep  Real-Time  Information  Assur¬ 
ance  rules  updated  to  defend  against  current 
attack  vectors.  Repairing  the  security  holes 
at  the  source,  when  done  correctly  using 
whitelists  and  proper  data  validation,  puts 
an  end  to  the  arms  race  by  eliminating  the 
security  threat.  But  may  all  be  for  naught  if  the 
developers,  testers,  program  management,  and 
Information  Assurance  staff  are  not  properly 
educated  regarding  Software  Assurance  and 
the  risk  that  not  integrating  such  principles  into 
the  development  lifecycle  can  bring. 

Software  Assurance  is  not  just  an  option  to 
secure  our  critical  software  applications,  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  DoD  must  be  proactive 
when  it  comes  to  identifying  and  assessing 
the  weaknesses  present  in  software  in  use  by 
the  warfighter  and  our  national  infrastructure. 
Building  Security  in  to  the  software  lifecycle 
is  critical  to  this  task,  especially  if  it  is  built  in 
early  and  often.  Doing  so  will  prevent  cyber 
attacks  to  critical  systems  and  save  millions  of 
dollars  each  year.  Not  just  a  solution  for  new 
software  being  developed,  triage  approaches 
to  Software  Assurance  allow  legacy  systems  to 
incorporate  these  techniques  into  their  sustain¬ 
ment  plans  improving  the  preparedness  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  to  all  cyber  threats. 

Disclaimer:  The  views  expressed  in  this 
article  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  official  policy  or  position 
of  the  US  Air  Force,  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  U.S.  Government.^ 
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Effective  Approaches 
for  Delivering  Affordable 
Military  Software 


As  advanced  software  systems  and  embedded  software  tech¬ 
nologies  become  the  brains  behind  modern  warfare,  our  military 
is  paying  to  develop  and  maintain  exponentially  larger  systems. 
When  measured  by  source  lines  of  code  (SLOC)  created  or 
modified  by  software  developers,  the  amount  of  software  code 
in  modern  war-fighting  systems  has  increased  significantly  over 
the  past  decade  (see  figure  I).1 

Like  it  or  not,  the  DoD  is  now  in  the  software  business. 


Christian  Hagen,  A.T.  Kearney 
Steven  Hurt,  A.T.  Kearney 
Jeff  Sorenson,  A.T.  Kearney 

Abstract.  As  the  U.S.  military  shifts  its  focus  from  metal  and  mechanics  to  de¬ 
veloping  and  integrating  control  systems— unmanned  vehicles,  drones,  and  smart 
bombs— delivering  advanced  software-enabled  systems  affordably  will  become  a 
vital  success  factor  in  weaponry. 

Technology  is  a  strategic  weapon  indispensable  to  the  viability  of  virtually  all  in¬ 
dustries  and  organizations.  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  the  military  and  the  DoD. 
The  DoD  is  well  known  for  its  hardware-based  weaponry,  which  is  unmistakable 
in  aircraft,  satellites,  missiles,  and  other  systems  in  its  arsenal  for  defending  the 
country.  Now,  the  military  is  shifting  its  emphasis  from  hardware  to  software. 

More  specifically,  the  DoD  wants  to  better  manage  the  development  of  software 
that  plays  a  growing  role  in  national  security,  while  improving  the  affordability  and 
quality  of  this  increasingly  crucial  element  of  modern  weapon  systems. 

This  shift  will  require  the  DoD  to  alter  its  perspective,  processes,  and  capabili¬ 
ties  to  avoid  the  increasing  costs  associated  with  software  development,  modern¬ 
ization,  and  sustainment.  Failure  to  make  these  changes  will  burden  the  country’s 
capabilities  and  force  the  military  to  operate  under  complex  and  tangled  systems 
that  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  revamp.  As  one  U.S.  Air  Force  general  explains 
it,  “The  B-52  was  judged  by  the  quality  of  its  sheet  metal;  the  F-35  will  be  judged 
by  the  quality  of  its  software.” 

SLOC  in  thousands 

Operational  and 
support  software 

24,000 
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Notes:  SLOC  for  F-16  and  F-22  are  at  first  operational  flight.  F-35  SLOC  figures  are  from  first  test  flight  and  current  estimates/sources. 

Sources:  P.  Judas  and  L.E.  Prokop,  "A  historical  compilation  of  software  metrics  with  applicability  to  NASA's  Orion  spacecraft  flight  software  sizing," 
Innovations  in  Systems  and  Software  Engineering,  vol.  7  issue  3,  September  2011.  p.  161-170;  Andrea  Shalal-Esa,  "Pentagon  focused  on  resolving  F-35 
software  issues,"  Reuters,  March  2012;  Robert  N.  Charette,  "F-35  Program  Continues  to  Struggle  with  Software,"  IEEE  Spectrum,  September  2012 

Figure  1 :  The  number  of  SLOC  has  exploded  in  avionics  software. 


The  Business  of  Software 

The  increased  demand  for  software  stems  from  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  advanced  operational  capabilities  and  requirements.  For 
example,  the  airframe  for  advanced  fighter  jets  has  reached  the 
limit  of  modern  aerodynamic  improvement.  This  limitation,  coupled 
with  recent  advances  in  remotely  piloted  aircraft,  places  greater 
demands  on  Operational  Flight  Programs  (OFPs)  to  rapidly  bring 
new  capabilities  to  bear.  Similarly,  smart  weapons— such  as  the 
GPS-guided  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition,  laser-guided  munitions, 
and  AIM-9X— require  continual  software  updates  to  stay  smart. 

Full  autopilot,  launch  accessibility  region  calculations,  and  other 
advanced  capabilities  can  only  be  enabled  using  increasingly 
sophisticated  algorithms  and  software  architectures. 

Additionally,  ground  systems  need  to  overcome  the  chal¬ 
lenges  associated  with  deploying  large-scale  software  solutions. 
The  Army  recently  canceled  the  Future  Combat  Systems  (FCS) 
program  due  to  budget  and  schedule  issues  that  were  largely 
the  result  of  complex  software  development  problems.  Recent 
reviews  of  the  F-35  Joint  Strike  Fighter  underscore  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  FCS  and  many  other  military  programs,  illustrating  the 
difficulties  program  offices  face  in  managing,  adapting,  and  even 
comprehending  software  development  initiatives.2’3 

In  June  201 2,  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board  re¬ 
leased  a  report  that  highlighted  the  growing  role  of  software  in 
sustaining  aircraft  over  the  long  term  and  noted  that  software’s 
utility  and  complexity  has  grown  faster  than  the  Air  Force’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  address  it  across  a  system’s  lifecycle.  So  while  hardware 
sustainment  costs  will  decrease  as  the  USAF  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aircraft,  software  sustainment  costs  will  not  follow  suit 
because  a  weapon  system  generally  needs  the  same  software 
sustainment  whether  it  is  a  fleet  of  1 0  aircraft  or  1 ,000  aircraft.4 

With  shrinking  defense  budgets  and  increasingly  complex 
system  requirements,  government  leaders  and  key  contractors 
are  struggling  to  deliver  advanced  software-enabled  systems 
affordably.  The  shift  from  hardware  to  software  is  particularly 
challenging  for  modernizing  systems  and  managing  sustainment. 

Defense  System  Software:  Looking  Ahead 

The  defense  and  software  landscape  is  dynamic,  with  several 
technological,  programmatic,  and  enterprise  barriers,  among  other 
issues,  having  a  major  impact  over  the  next  decade  (see  figure  2). 

As  software  continues  to  become  more  important  to  the 
military  it  will  be  imperative  to  drive  savings  and  efficiencies  into 
both  new  development  and  maintenance.  Four  areas  of  advan¬ 
tage-architecture,  commercial  software,  should-cost  analysis, 
and  organic  sustainment— are  indispensable  to  realizing  this 
savings  without  impacting  the  required  performance  and  have 
the  following  objectives: 
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The  architecture  advantage.  Determine  the  optimal  archi¬ 
tecture  decisions  and  impact  early  in  the  design  and  planning 
processes,  and  continue  assessments  through  the  maintenance 
phase. 

•  Recognize  that  selecting  the  proper  software  architecture 
is  a  cost-effective  way  to  rapidly  improve  capabilities. 

•  Understand  the  impact  that  modular,  federated,  and  integrat 
ed  architectures  have  on  weapon  systems  and  future  capa 
bilities. 

•  Determine  which  architectures  allow  for  cost-effective 
enhancements. 

The  commercial  software  advantage.  Upgrade  capabili¬ 
ties,  accelerate  deployment,  and  improve  total  cost  of  ownership 
(in  just  the  same  way  as  the  private  sector  does). 

•  Evaluate  how  and  where  commercial  software  can  be 
deployed  to  use  the  latest  capability  at  the  lowest  cost. 

•  Synchronize,  update,  or  utilize  refresh  cycles  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latest  commercial  software  functionality. 

•  Use  commercial  software  in  both  critical  and  non-critical 
systems  as  a  replacement  for  costly  custom  development. 

The  should-cost  analysis  advantage.  Perform  should- 
cost  analyses  to  estimate  costs  more  accurately  for  the  software 
capabilities  being  produced,  integrated,  and  tested— knowing  this 
can  save  millions  of  dollars  on  key  projects. 

•  Validate  contractor  proposals  by  independently  estimating 
the  cost  of  software  development. 

•  Identify  improvement  opportunities  for  software  developers 
to  reduce  costs  and  deliver  benefits  to  the  program  and 
taxpayers. 

•  Ascertain  the  software  models  and  comparisons  needed 
to  get  the  most  accurate  cost  estimate. 

The  organic  sustainment  advantage.  Outline  a  clear 
strategy  for  the  development  of  organic  capabilities  needed  to 
maintain  the  weapon  systems— and  do  so  affordably. 

•  Add  new  capabilities  to  existing  weapon  systems  to  maxi¬ 
mize  asset  value. 

•  Determine  the  right  partnership  between  industrial  and 
organic  sustainment  efforts. 

•  Build  an  organic  capability  to  support  next-generation 
weapon  systems. 

•  Optimize  investment  in  software  maintenance  and 
modernization. 

The  Architecture  Advantage 

How  various  software-enabled  functions  are  designed  and 
constructed  within  a  weapon  system  determines  the  degree  of 
effort  required  to  enhance  or  modify  software  and  deliver  new 
capabilities.  Some  integrated  architectures  are  so  tightly  cou¬ 
pled  that  making  even  small  changes  incurs  significant  costs. 
However,  if  modularity  and  loosely  independent  design  are 
applied  from  the  start,  maintenance  and  enhancement  efforts 
will  be  more  efficient.5  One  approach  to  affordability  promotes 
the  use  of  federated  avionics  architectures,  such  as  the  one 
exhibited  on  recent  fifth-generation  fighter  jets. 
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Figure  2:  Issues  likely  to  impact  defense  software  between  now  and  2020. 


Federated  architecture.  Federated  architectures  al¬ 
low  information  to  be  shared  among  modules.  The  design  is 
component-based  and  similar  to  that  of  the  old  legacy  systems. 
Federated  systems  typically  have  a  Central  Processing  Func¬ 
tion  (CPF)  that  coordinates  information  across  the  platform.  In 
avionics  software,  the  CPFs  do  not  assume  responsibility  for 
data  processing  but  instead  organize  information  necessary  for 
pilots  to  make  decisions,  while  each  subsystem  gathers  and 
processes  data  from  its  relevant  sensors.  A  federated  architec¬ 
ture  delivers  the  same  advanced  capabilities  and  sensor  fusion 
of  highly  integrated  architectures  but  with  somewhat  reduced 
overall  processing  efficiency  because  of  its  modularity.  However, 
today’s  modern  hardware  has  ample  capability  and  speed  to 
overcome  any  reduction  in  the  processing  efficiency  of  feder¬ 
ated  architectures. 

Despite  decreased  efficiency,  modular  components  can  be 
upgraded  quickly  and  independently,  thereby  reducing  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  Because  of  the  nature  of  designs  featuring  tight 
coupling,  developing  and  maintaining  integrated  architectures 
across  the  software  development  lifecycle  requires  significantly 
more  effort.  By  comparison,  the  overall  required  effort  and  as¬ 
sociated  costs  of  software  designs  for  federated  architecture 
are  lower  by  a  factor  of  two  or  more  (see  figure  3). 
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Figure  3: 
Integrated 
systems  require 
more  effort  to 
maintain  than 
federated 
systems. 


Total  hours  = 


+110-115% 


Note:  SLOC  refers  to  source  lines  of  code.  110-115%  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  required  to  code  1,000  SLOC  in  an  integrated  system  versus 
a  federated  system— found  by  taking  the  weighted  average  of  complexity  factors  across  each  phase  of  the  software  development  life  cycle 
Source:  A.T.  Kearney  analysis 
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Open  architecture.  The  next  significant  evolution  in  avion¬ 
ics  architecture  will  rely  on  the  principles  of  open  architecture, 
which  offer  an  alternative  to  today’s  multitude  of  proprietary 
standards.  Open  architecture  is  a  type  of  hardware  or  software 
architecture  that  allows  components  conforming  to  agreed-upon 
standards  to  be  added,  upgraded,  and  swapped.  Open  architec¬ 
ture  allows  independent  parties  to  design  and  develop  interop¬ 
erable  components  that  work  together  under  the  specified  stan¬ 
dards.  By  applying  similar  functions  or  skills  at  the  platform  level, 
greater  specialization  and  flexibility  becomes  possible  among 
developers  across  multiple  contractors— significantly  reducing 
the  cost  and  effort  of  any  software  project. 

Open  federated  architecture.  A  federated  architecture  is 
the  natural  model  for  open  architecture  development.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  paradigms  (open  and  federated)  increases 
the  ability  of  development  teams— and  even  encourages  them— 
to  modularize  their  code  and  compartmentalize  their  efforts. 

Already,  major  contractors  are  developing  their  own  native  open 
architecture  standards  and  models  focused  on  subsystem  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  the  government  should  promote  the  development 
of  a  general  open  architecture,  supported  by  all  involved  contractors 
across  entire  systems.  Such  a  coordinated  effort  would  encour¬ 
age  general  adoption.  The  DoD  should  focus  early  design  on  open 
architectures  while  striving  to  achieve  needed  performance  capa¬ 
bilities  for  the  weapon  systems.  Great  benefits  can  be  realized  by 
investing  time  early  in  the  architecture  design  phase  with  contrac¬ 
tor  and  government  software  professionals  who  will  maintain  the 
system  and  live  in  the  future  with  today’s  choices. 

The  Commercial  Software  Advantage 

Just  as  private  sector  companies  have  transitioned  to  commer¬ 
cial  software  and  enterprise  resource  planning  systems  over  the 
past  two  decades,  the  military  is  now  undertaking  a  similar  transi¬ 
tion.  When  appropriate,  using  software  developed  for  commercial 
use  instead  of  expensive,  time-consuming,  custom-developed 
software  can  bring  the  latest  capabilities  to  the  battlefield  and 
support  systems  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Using  commercial  soft¬ 
ware  in  noncritical  applications  allows  proven  best  practices  to  be 
adopted,  thus  avoiding  problems  already  solved  commercially. 

In  recent  years,  commercial  software  has  become  more  at¬ 
tractive  for  modifying  or  retrofitting  existing  platforms  for  future 
weapon  systems.  Commercial  software  applications  and  pro¬ 
cesses  draw  from  a  larger  pool  of  experience  to  speed  up  devel¬ 
opment  at  a  lower  cost.  Additionally,  commercial  platforms  offer 
advanced  capability  and  increased  performance  over  custom  or 
embedded  systems,  which  often  rely  on  older  technology. 

As  an  added  benefit,  the  extensive  use  of  commercial  soft¬ 
ware  presents  an  opportunity  to  coordinate  upgrades  across 
weapons  platforms  by  sharing  common  architectures,  code,  and 
maintenance  efforts.  Commonality  across  systems  will  allow 
for  more  centralized  training  of  both  in-house  maintainers  and 
operators,  which  will  increase  the  flexibility  of  personnel  across 
the  services,  essential  in  times  of  conflict  or  force  reductions. 
Additionally,  larger  purchases  of  commercial  software  will  offer 
significant  negotiating  power  because  of  the  supplier’s  near¬ 
zero  marginal  cost  of  producing  or  delivering  additional  units. 


Transitioning  from  custom  to  commercial  software  begins  by 
understanding  their  basic  differences.  Commercial  software  has 
four  key  advantages: 

Faster  development  cycle.  Commercial  software  is  devel¬ 
oped  much  faster  than  traditional  DoD  software  systems,  with 
comparable  system  developers  being  50  to  100  percent  more 
productive.6 The  shorter  cycle  allows  advanced  capabilities  to 
be  fielded  faster  and  development  teams  to  respond  swiftly  to 
requests  for  changes. 

Advanced  capabilities.  Modern  software  development 
methods  are  changing  rapidly,  providing  developers  with  a  wider 
range  of  tools  for  coding  applications.  This  allows  for  the  use 
of  the  latest  techniques  to  deliver  applications  that  would  be 
impossible  to  develop  with  legacy  software  systems. 

Lower  cost.  Only  a  few  software  developers  have  profi¬ 
ciency  with  DoD  custom  development  standards.  As  a  result, 
it  is  expensive  to  retain  a  large  number  of  highly  experienced 
developers  for  even  basic  projects.  Recruiting  from  the  much 
larger  pool  of  developers  with  commercial  software  experience 
will  drive  down  costs  to  market  rates  and  yield  a  more  agile  pool 
of  developers. 

Continual  refresh.  Commercial  software  undergoes  con¬ 
tinual  maintenance,  which  leads  to  new  capabilities  with  each 
software  release.  These  upgrades  are  aligned  with  functional 
best  practices  and  offer  customers  the  benefits  from  global 
leaders  that  create  leading  and  scalable  functionality  for  end 
users  and  organizations. 

Capitalizing  on  the  benefits  of  commercial  software  requires 
adopting  a  faster,  more  coordinated  refresh  strategy.  A  hardware 
refresh  that  is  closer  to  the  three-  to  five-year  cycle  for  com¬ 
mercial  platforms  should  replace  the  traditionally  longer  defense 
modernization  schedules,  which  take  1 0  or  more  years  for  many 
DoD  projects.  A  shorter  cycle  ensures  that  large  investments  in 
war-fighting  systems  remain  operational  throughout  their  lifetime. 

Executing  this  more  rapid  refresh  cycle  will  require  secure 
sources  of  regular  funding  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  ownership. 
If  funding  is  not  provided  for  a  full  upgrade  and  the  modifica¬ 
tion  cycle  lags,  there  will  be  additional  costs  to  maintain  legacy 
configurations.  Only  a  stringent  schedule  of  regular  updates  will 
manage  risk  and  reduce  overall  costs. 

To  summarize,  the  use  and  effective  integration  of  commercial 
software  is  not  only  attractive  but  entirely  feasible  for  DoD  and 
weapon  systems.  Improving  commercial  hardware  and  software 
solutions  can  greatly  enhance  capabilities,  increase  the  speed  to 
deployment,  and  significantly  drive  down  costs.  The  DoD’s  ability 
to  recognize  this  shift  and  manage  the  vendors  and  solutions 
will  be  crucial  over  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

The  Should-cost  Analysis  Advantage 

For  most  software  development  projects,  estimating  the 
required  cost  and  effort  can  be  challenging.  Procurement 
and  acquisition  organizations— long  the  experts  at  estimating 
hard  ware- related  projects,  upgrades,  and  modernization  ef¬ 
forts— often  struggle  to  estimate  and  manage  software  develop¬ 
ment  costs.  Several  authors  have  developed  approaches  and 
estimates  for  software  engineering  effort,  project  duration,  and 
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quality.7’8’9’10’11’12’13’14’15’16’17’18  Not  surprisingly,  given  the  complexity 
of  software  development  efforts,  others  have  offered  critiques  of 
these  approaches.19’20’21’22’23’24’25 

An  inaccurate  estimate  can  cost  time,  money,  and  lost  capa¬ 
bilities.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  software  development  efforts 
largely  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  domain  coupled  with 
historically  inadequate  sizing  estimates,  a  lack  of  experience 
with  similar  efforts,  and  poorly  defined  requirements.  Poor 
estimation  of  software  development  effort  and  complexity  is  a 
cause  of  DoD  program  cost  growth  and  schedule  overruns.26 

Commercial  projects  consistently  go  over  budget  and  under¬ 
deliver  on  functionality.  Add  in  defense  and  avionics  complexi¬ 
ties,  and  gauging  total  software  costs  becomes  quite  complex. 

By  applying  standard  techniques  of  software  effort  and  cost 
modeling,  an  organization  can  accurately  estimate  the  required 
work  and  associated  cost  to  avoid  software  development  over¬ 
runs.  This  has  recently  been  emphasized  by  many  senior  leaders 
across  each  of  the  services  and  broader  DoD. 

A  software  should-cost  review  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
involved  to  question  the  traditional  ways  of  doing  business  and  im¬ 
prove  efficiency  across  the  value  chain.  Furthermore,  when  targeted 
to  a  specific  program’s  needs,  should-cost  is  a  valuable  tool  for 
reducing  costs  without  eroding  supplier  profits  or  cutting  capabili¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  win-win  proposition  for  both  the  DoD  and  its  suppliers, 
providing  a  means  to  realize  the  “do-more-without-more”  philoso¬ 
phy  championed  in  recent  years  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.27  The  analysis  can  improve  transparency  and  affordability 
by  breaking  the  cycle  of  history-based  cost  estimation.  In  doing 
so,  it  answers  the  overriding  question:  What  would  the  costs  of  a 
program  be  in  an  efficient,  highly  competitive  environment? 

A  should-cost  analysis  provides  insight  into  cost  drivers  (for 
use  in  planning  and  negotiations)  and  forces  accountability, 
especially  across  contracts  and  suppliers— shedding  light  on 
the  overall  development  lifecycle.  Typical  should-cost  software 
estimation  includes  the  following  four  elements: 

Parametric  modeling.  Models  based  on  SEER  for  Software 
(SEER-SEM)  and  Constructive  Cost  Model,  which  rely  on  industry 
standards  drawn  from  experience  across  multiple  projects,  help 
estimate  the  software  effort  and  determine  optimal  schedules. 

Bottom-up  estimation.  Each  activity  is  modeled  based  on 
a  discrete  view  of  component  costs  against  specific  industry- 
standard  benchmarks  and  cost  drivers. 

Contractor  comparison.  Industry  benchmarks  are  a  good 
way  to  estimate  what  software  should  cost.  Examining  the  per¬ 
formance  of  similar  contractors  helps  develop  an  understanding 
of  best-practice  performance. 

Program  comparison.  Benchmarking  similar  services  and 
common  mission  profiles  across  a  comparable  scope  of  work 
can  help  estimate  costs. 

Bottom-up  modeling  of  avionics  software  development 
starts  with  the  basic  building  blocks,  including  people  (teams), 
processes  (software  development  life-cycle  phases),  and 
technology  (software  packages),  broken  down  into  the  smallest 
components  to  gain  insight  into  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Once  the  system  has  been  defined  at  its  lowest  possible 
level— typically  down  to  individual  programmer  teams  or  subsys- 
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tern  components-cost  drivers  are  applied  against  specific  mea¬ 
surements  and  activities.  A  typical  measurement  might  be  hours 
required  to  develop  equivalent  source  lines  of  code  (ESLOC)  for 
a  given  team.  The  cost  drivers  model  the  effort  required  for  a 
team  to  develop  a  particular  piece  of  software.  Summing  these 
cost  estimates  over  each  team,  phase,  and  software  package 
provides  a  full  view  of  the  effort  required  across  people,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  technology. 

Should-cost:  A  Detailed  Action  Plan 

A  should-cost  analysis  alone  will  not  reduce  costs;  rather, 
the  savings  are  achieved  by  incorporating  the  results  and 
implementing  key  initiatives.  A  successful  software  should-cost 
analysis  includes  a  detailed  action  plan  with  specific  milestones 
for  reevaluation  and  an  aggressive  implementation  mindset  to 
prevent  the  should-cost  from  being  merely  a  theoretical  study 
(see  sidebar:  Case  Study:  U.S.  Air  Force  Avionics  Should-cost). 

Following  are  five  ways  to  ensure  that  a  should-cost  analysis 
delivers  accelerated,  maximum  benefits: 

Bring  best  practices  to  bear.  Start  the  should-cost  analy¬ 
sis  with  an  aggressive  attitude  for  challenging  the  status  quo. 
Look  outside  the  current  paradigm  for  best  practices  to  replicate 
in  a  competitive  environment.  Focus  on  determining  the  most 
efficient  cost-to-deliver  program  requirements— not  on  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  these  requirements  will  be  accepted.  Continually  ask 
“what  if?”  and  “why  not?” 
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Source:  A.T.  Kearney  analysis 

Figure  4:  Should-cost  modeling  identifies  significant  potential  savings. 
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*C4l  refers  to  command,  control,  communications,  computers,  and  intelligence 
Source:  A.T.  Kearney  analysis 

Figure  5:  Organic  sustainment  offers  considerable  savings  opportunities. 


Perform  rigorous  analysis.  Acquire  an  in-depth  under¬ 
standing  of  the  root-cost  drivers  and  efficiency  potential  for 
major  areas,  including  supply  chain,  manufacturing,  program 
management,  and  overhead.  Detail  the  savings  potential  to  sup¬ 
port  the  conclusion  and  drive  tangible  action. 

Establish  the  right  incentives.  Recognize  that  the  proper 
incentives,  benefiting  both  the  government  and  its  suppliers,  will 
encourage  people  to  move  beyond  the  status  quo  and  act  with 
appropriate  urgency.  Use  a  collaborative  effort  to  bring  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Set  up  incentives  to  encourage  everyone  to  perform  in  a  way 
that  improves  suppliers’  profits  while  lowering  government  costs. 
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Translate  opportunities  into  tangible  action.  Convert 
cost-management  opportunities  into  realistic  action  plans  with 
clear  time  lines  and  responsibilities.  Use  multiple  approaches 
to  reduce  costs,  including  negotiation,  investment,  joint-process 
improvement,  and  contract  restructuring. 

Track  performance  against  the  cost- reduction  plans. 
Implement  a  target  assurance  program  to  identify  cost- 
reduction  targets  and  milestones.  Review  progress  regularly  to 
understand  performance  slips  and  ensure  that  mitigation  steps 
are  in  place.  Make  sure  progress  is  transparent,  credible,  and 
well  managed. 

A  should-cost  method  offers  a  tangible  value  proposition  for 
avionics  software  development.  In  fact,  1 5  to  45  percent  of  the 
cost  of  avionics  development  can  be  removed  from  the  system 
by  shedding  light  on  the  development  process,  isolating  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  the  subcomponent  level,  and  increasing  the  fact  base 
for  negotiation  (see  figure  4).  The  cost  savings  are  long-term 
because  the  improvements  carry  over  multiple  development 
cycles  and  modernization  efforts  within  a  program.28 

The  Organic  Sustainment  Advantage 

Software  maintenance  is  a  growing  portion  of  the  post¬ 
development  work  needed  to  enhance  and  sustain  weapons 
platforms.  As  software  becomes  more  common  in  acquisi¬ 
tions,  contractors’  past  sustainment  efforts  must  give  way 
to  more  cost-effective  and  efficient  government-led  sus¬ 
tainment.  With  multiple  service-life  extension  programs  in 
effect  for  legacy  platforms,  increased  government  software 
sustainment  will  free  contractors  to  focus  on  modernizing  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in  sensor  and  weapons 
technology.  In  most  instances,  the  government  can  maintain  a 
stable  sustainment  organization  at  a  considerably  lower  cost 
than  primary  contractors. 

In-house  maintenance.  The  government  mandates  that  a 
significant  portion  of  weapon  systems  sustainment  be  con¬ 
ducted  in-house  to  preserve  a  captive  capability  that  can  be 
called  upon  in  times  of  war.29  This  recent  legislatively  enforced 
transition  to  organic  sustainment  makes  sense  and  offers 
significant  savings  opportunities— for  instance,  the  government 
can  often  provide  lower  wage  and  overhead  costs  in  addition  to 
payback  periods  of  fewer  than  five  years.  For  example,  the  three 
Software  Maintenance  Groups  (SMXGs)  across  the  Air  Force 
provide  services  from  engine  software  design30  to  full  OFP 
block-cycle  development  on  platforms  that  range  from  the  F-1 6 
to  MILSTAR  satellite  control  stations.31  Estimates  for  sustain¬ 
ment  initiatives  range  from  1 5  to  30  percent  in  lifecycle  savings 
over  the  next  two  decades  when  compared  to  full  contractor 
sustainment.  Additionally,  annual  run-rate  labor  savings  are 
estimated  between  30  and  40  percent  following  transition  for 
representative  programs  (see  figure  5). 

Finally,  through  increased  use  of  public-private  partner¬ 
ships,  programs  can  anticipate  further  benefits  to  core  hour 
requirements  and  capability  targets  while  reducing  risk  through 
extended  contractor  support. 

Organic  resources  are  typically  capable  of  conducting  much 
more  sophisticated  sustainment  activities  than  is  often  pre- 
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sumed.  The  DoD  should  undertake  capability  studies  to  evaluate 
the  potential  of  the  existing  organic  resources  and  organiza¬ 
tional  readiness  to  accept  future  workloads.  Modernization  and 
software  upgrade  schedules  should  be  aligned  and  the  result 
embedded  into  a  capability  road  map  to  govern  overall  sched¬ 
ules  and  prioritization. 

Data  rights  acquisition.  To  enable  in-house  software  main¬ 
tenance,  appropriate  government  rights  to  the  data  are  critical. 
Funding  for  data  rights  acquisition  should  be  earmarked  as  an 
essential  expenditure.  It  may  be  necessary  to  fund  acquisition 
independently  to  prevent  potential  mingling  or  re-appropriation 
that  favors  imminent  challenges  over  long-term  needs.  Further¬ 
more,  in-house  training  on  the  use  and  relevance  of  software 
data  rights  across  program  offices  and  the  DoD  will  ensure  that 
all  data  and  data  formats  acquired  are  usable  throughout  the 
system’s  life. 

Necessary  skill  sets.  Several  key  skills  will  be  needed 
over  the  next  decade.  Advanced  work  in  OFPs,  command  and 
control  systems  (C4I),  and  advanced  ground  control  stations 
will  augment  and  replace  workloads  currently  in  test  stand  and 
control,  and  verification  and  validation.  Software  architecture 
and  engineering  skills  will  be  required  earlier  in  the  software  de¬ 
velopment  lifecycle.  Software  sustainment  will  inevitably  include 
ongoing  enhancement,  which  requires  early  participation  in  the 
design  process.  New  skills  in  requirements  analysis,  functional 
design,  and  software  architecture  will  be  required  to  field  these 
new  capabilities.  Internally  developing  and  supporting  this  work 
will  be  vital  to  the  ongoing  success  of  organic  software  sustain¬ 
ment  organizations. 

By  developing  a  targeted  transformation  road  map  to  grow 
the  organic  sustainment  organization  and  capabilities,  the 
DoD  can  meet  key  software  maintenance  goals  that  will  drive 
next-generation  weapon  systems.  The  organic  growth  road  map 
should  prioritize  the  transition  of  avionics  and  C4I  programs  to 
preserve  knowledge  of  the  most  important  and  fastest-changing 
weapon  system  software.  Transitioning  programs  may  result  in 
a  30  to  40  percent  run-rate  savings  following  a  transition  to  an 
80  percent  organic  capability. 

Transformation  Is  Key  to  Winning  the  Race 

A  radical  reshaping  of  software  policies  and  practices  will 
help  the  U.S.  military  avoid  falling  behind  in  this  arena.  From 
remotely  piloted  aircraft  and  smart  bombs  to  autonomous 
vehicles  and  advanced  fighter  jets,  software  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  today’s  weapon  systems.  Focusing  solely  on  devel¬ 
oping  and  maintaining  military  hardware  is  no  longer  an  option. 
With  shrinking  defense  budgets  and  increasingly  complex  sys¬ 
tems,  the  defense  industry  and  services  must  fight  to  deliver 
modern  software-powered  weapons  affordably.  To  deliver  on 
this  ambitious  objective,  the  military  must  drastically  transform 
its  approach  to  software.  New  organizational  structures,  op¬ 
erating  models,  and  tools  will  be  essential  to  modernizing  and 
sustaining  the  U.S.  weapon  systems.  The  mission  is  to  deliver 
benefits  today  while  keeping  pace  in  the  race  to  the  future— or 
risk  losing  it.  ^ 


Case  Study 

U.S.  Air  Force  Avionics  Should-cost 

<xxxxx><x^ 

Aerospace  engineers  and  designers  have  pushed  the  bounds  of 
the  possible  with  the  mechanical  design  and  construction  of  military 
aircraft,  creating  machines  that  are  both  breathtakingly  beautiful  and 
devastatingly  effective.  Now,  software  developers  are  pushing  the 
limits  of  traditional  avionics  in  modern  systems  to  keep  older  aircraft 
competitive  and  create  innovative  capabilities  in  the  new  ones. 

On  the  F-22  increment  3.2A  program,  according  to  a  recent  DoD 
Better  Buying  Power  fact  sheet,  the  Air  Force  successfully  identified 
and  implemented  cost-saving  initiatives  of  15  percent  (equaling  $32 
million)  to  address  areas  in  the  software  development  process  that 
were  above  industry  benchmarks. 

Approach 

The  analysis  involved  the  processes  and  costs  of  a  proposed  half- 
billion-dollar  modernization  effort  for  the  Air  Force  fleet.  This  soft- 
ware-only  modernization  effort  involved  adding  several  new  tactical 
capabilities  to  ensure  the  success  of  current  and  future  missions. 

The  project  began  with  an  extensive  evaluation.  In  interviews  with 
the  primary  contractors  responsible  for  developing  the  modernization 
software,  the  team  analyzed  the  development  processes,  lifecycle,  es¬ 
timation  techniques,  system  components,  software  development  roles, 
and  unique  system  components  involved  in  an  enhancement  effort. 

From  the  data  collected,  the  team  created  a  component-based 
model  of  the  system,  down  to  the  smallest  development  effort.  The 
software  effort  and  cost  was  evaluated  based  on  the  components, 
development  process  used,  historical  productivity,  and  technology 
platforms.  The  result  was  a  complete  should-cost  model  of  the  entire 
development  effort— from  the  top  down  to  the  subsystem  components 
in  terms  of  people,  processes,  and  technology. 

The  final  model  estimated  the  timing  (in  hours)  for  each  phase 
of  the  software  development  lifecycle.  It  created  transparency  into 
the  development  process,  targeted  DoD  areas  for  improvement,  and 
streamlined  cost  negotiations  for  the  modernization  effort. 

Results 

The  should-cost  analysis  identified  a  1 5  to  30  percent  gap 
between  the  current  software  development  process  and  a  targeted 
should-cost  approach.  The  gap  was  further  substantiated  through 
a  parametric  model  using  standard  software  industry  tools  such  as 
SEER  and  COCOMO. 

From  interviews  and  data  audits,  the  team  identified  improvement 
areas,  such  as  contractor  handoffs  and  inefficient  testing  during  the 
integration  phase,  and  created  action  items  to  reduce  hours  and 
costs,  achieving  the  goals  set  out  by  the  should-cost  analysis.  A  col¬ 
laborative  effort  between  the  military  and  its  contractors  successfully 
improved  capabilities  at  a  reduced  price— providing  value  to  all  parties, 
including  taxpayers. 
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Integrated  Circuit 
Security  Threats  and 
Hardware  Assurance 
Countermeasures 

Karen  Mercedes  Goertzel,  Booz  Allen  Hamilton 

Abstract.Too  often,  software  and  system  developers  take  the  quality  of  comput¬ 
er  hardware  for  granted,  never  doubting  that  the  logic  of  the  integrated  circuits 
(ICs)  on  which  software  runs  and  critical  application  data  is  stored  will  consistent¬ 
ly  function  in  a  dependable  (correct,  predictable)  and  trustworthy  (non-malicious, 
non-exploitable)  manner.  After  all,  ICs  seem  to  be  free  of  the  kinds  of  design  and 
implementation  flaws  so  common  in  software,  and  impervious  to  subversion  by 
malicious  code.  So  ICs  are  believed  capable  of  achieving  high  levels  of  assurance 
impossible  in  software.  This  belief  underpins  Trusted  Processor  Modules  (TPMs) 
and  Hardware  Security  Modules  (HSMs)  [1],  devices  conceived  as  high-assur- 
ance  platforms  for  critical  software  processes  and  highly  sensitive  data  that  need 
strong  protection  against  tampering,  interference  by  untrusted  processes,  and 
leakage.  But  is  such  faith  in  1C  quality  really  merited?  In  recent  years,  the  hard¬ 
ware  supply  chain  has  been  flooded  with  counterfeit  ICs  of  substandard  quality 
and,  more  recently,  hardware  Trojans  have  emerged  as  a  threat  to  the  trustwor¬ 
thiness  of  1C  logic.  As  a  result,  engineers  of  critical  software-intensive  systems 
need  to  employ  tools  that  give  them  deeper  insight  into  the  inner  workings  of  the 
ICs  on  which  their  systems’  software  will  run.  And  the  developers  of  that  software 
need  to  design  and  implement  their  code  so  it  can  survive  not  only  threats  from 
human  attackers  and  malicious  software  code,  but  from  substandard  hardware 
counterfeits  and  malicious  1C  logic. 

Background:  Definitions 

A  few  definitions  are  needed  before  the  rest  of  this  article  will 
make  sense: 

•  Integrated  Circuit  (1C):  Also  referred  to  as  a  semiconduc¬ 
tor  or  chip.  A  microscopic  array  of  electronic  circuits  and  other 
components,  such  as  components  such  as  resistors,  capacitors, 
diodes,  and  transistors,  that  have  been  diffused  or  implanted 
onto  the  surface  of  a  wafer  carved  from  an  ingot  of  semicon¬ 
ducting  material  such  as  silicon.  The  integrated  refers  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  an  IC’s  components,  circuits,  and  substrate  material 
are  manufactured  from  a  single  piece  of  silicon  (by  contrast 
with  a  discrete  circuit  in  which  components  are  manufactured 
separately  from  different  materials,  and  later  assembled).  ICs 
range  in  complexity  from  simple  logic  modules  and  amplifiers 

to  complex  microcomputers  that  contain  millions  of  circuits  and 
components. 

•  Application-Specific  Integrated  Circuit  (ASIC):  An  1C 

designed  for  a  specific  application,  such  as  a  specific  product 
line  of  cell  phones,  automotive  controllers,  or  cryptographic 
devices,  and  unable  to  function  in  any  other  application.  ASICs 
may  be  entirely  customized  “from  the  ground  up”  for  a  specific 


application,  customized  to  perform  different  functions  within 
a  broader  general  application  area,  or  designed  and  produced 
according  to  a  narrowly-specified  design  for  a  set  of  pre-man- 
ufactured  devices,  systems,  or  logic  in  a  given  platform.  A  few 
examples  of  ASIC  applications  include:  cryptography  using  pro¬ 
prietary  encryption  and  decryption  algorithm,  medical  monitoring 
devices,  and  proprietary  systems-on-a-chip  (SOCs). 

•  Field-Programmable  Gate  Arrays  (FPGAs):  ICs  in 
which  the  system  logic  can  be  changed  after  the  1C  has  been 
manufactured  and  deployed.  Because  of  their  field-reprogram¬ 
mability,  FPGAs  are  increasingly  preferred  as  an  alternative  to 
non-reprogrammable  ICs  and  ASICs. 

•  Intellectual  Property  (IP):  In  the  context  of  ICs,  IP  refers 
to  the  IC’s  design  logic.  This  design,  or  IP,  is  applied  to  the  IC’s 
silicon  wafer  in  the  form  of  a  mask  (see  discussion  of  1C  manu¬ 
facturing  below).  In  the  1C  industry,  the  design  is  also  referred  to 
as  “the  silicon”  for  the  1C  (referring  to  the  mask  applied  to  the 
silicon  wafer). 

Background:  How  ICs  are  Manufactured 

A  quick  precis  of  how  ICs  are  manufactured  will  help  put  the 
remainder  of  this  article  into  context  [2].  The  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  ICs  typically  consists  of  more  than  1 00  steps— in  some 
upward  of  400.  Manufacturing  takes  place  in  a  clean  room  in 
which  even  the  light  sources  are  filtered.  A  single,  thin  slice  of 
silicon  called  a  wafer  is  created  (by  slicing  a  silicon  ingot  pro¬ 
duced  through  a  series  of  high-temperature  physical,  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  chemical  processes). 

The  complex,  interconnected  design  of  the  1C  is  prepared  in 
a  process  similar  to  that  used  to  make  printed  circuit  boards, 
but  with  much  smaller  dimensions  and  many  layers  superim¬ 
posed  on  top  of  each  other.  Each  layer’s  design  is  created  on  a 
computer-aided  drafting  machine.  The  resulting  design  image 
is  then  projected  into  a  “mask”,  which  includes  images  for  all 
of  the  dozens  or  hundreds  of  ICs  to  be  formed  on  the  silicon 
wafer.  The  mask  is  then  optically  reduced  and  transferred  to 
the  surface  of  the  silicon  wafer  through  a  process  of  chemical 
coating  and  irradiation.  The  silicon  version  of  the  mask  is  trans¬ 
parent  in  some  areas  and  opaque  in  others,  so  that  when  the 
other  photolithographic  and  photoresist  steps  are  applied  to  the 
wafer’s  surface,  they  collectively  prepare  the  wafer  for  etching 
(by  a  chemical  solution  or  plasma  gas  discharge)  and/or  by  dop¬ 
ing  (atomic  diffusion).  These  steps  are  repeated  until  all  of  the 
mask  images  created  for  the  1C  design  have  been  permanently 
embedded  onto  the  surfaces  of  the  successive  layers  of  the  1C. 
Dielectric  films  are  also  applied  as  insulators  between  the  layers, 
and  on  the  top  layer,  to  protect  the  silicon. 

Once  all  the  layers  have  been  processed,  the  individual  ICs 
on  the  wafer  are  tested  for  electrical  functioning;  those  that  fail 
are  marked  in  ink  for  discard  after  the  wafer  is  cut  apart  by  a 
diamond  saw  into  individual  1C  chips. 

Each  chip  is  then  bonded  onto  a  mounting  package,  which 
provides  the  1C  with  its  contact  leads— ultrath in  wire  leads  (ex¬ 
ponentially  thinner  than  human  hairs)  connected  to  the  package 
either  by  ultrasonic  bonding  or  thermocompression.  The  mounting 
package  is  then  encapsulated  with  a  plastic  coating  for  protec¬ 
tion  (or  the  chip  may  be  assembled  in  a  ceramic  package,  e.g.,  for 
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certain  military  or  aerospace  applications),  marked  with  identify¬ 
ing  part  numbers  and  other  data,  and  tested  again  before  being 
sealed  into  anti-static  plastic  bags  for  storage  or  shipment. 

Security  Threats  in  1C  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Chain 

As  with  software,  1C  logic  is  subject  to  design  weaknesses  and 
also  to  implementation  flaws  (or  defects),  which  in  the  case  of  ICs 
are  introduced  during  physical  fabrication  or  manufacturing.  And 
like  software  weaknesses  and  flaws,  1C  weaknesses  and  flaws 
can  be  exploited  as  vulnerabilities  by  human  attackers.  Like  soft¬ 
ware,  which  is  frequently  pirated,  then  sold  as  genuine  (licensed), 
ICs  can  be  counterfeited  with  the  fakes  sold  as  genuine.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  emerged  in  the  last  few  years  that  like  software  under 
development  by  rogue  programmers,  ICs  are  also  susceptible 
during  their  manufacture;  in  the  case  of  FPGAs,  malicious  logic 
can  be  inserted  even  after  the  IC’s  deployment  [3]. 

And  as  with  software,  these  problems  are  extremely  difficult  to 
detect  once  the  hardware  has  been  manufactured  and  fielded.  In¬ 
deed,  the  expense  and  time  required  to  inspect  ICs  for  malicious 
circuits  or  counterfeiting  indicators  is  even  greater  than  the  cost 
of  reviewing  source  code  and  testing  executables,  because  of  the 
level  of  expertise  and  the  cost  of  specialized  equipment  required. 

Unlike  the  software  development  lifecycle,  which  constitutes 
at  most  a  half  dozen  or  so  stages  or  phases,  the  manufacturing 
process  of  an  1C  typically  involves  approximately  1 00-400  steps, 
each  of  which  is  susceptible  to  subversion  by  malicious  actors. 
Such  subversions  may  take  the  form  deliberate  design  deficien¬ 
cies  (which,  as  with  software,  are  probably  only  preventable 
through  use  of  labor-  and  expertise-intensive  formal  methods) 
or  malicious  tampering  during  fabrication. 

Each  1C  may  contain  as  many  as  a  billion  transistors.  At  the  rate 
of  one  transistor  per  second,  it  would  take  38  years  for  someone  to 
inspect  all  of  the  transistors  on  a  single  1C— an  inspection  process 
that  is  so  difficult,  tedious,  and  error-prone  that  the  likelihood  of 
finding  even  one  tainted  transistor  among  so  many  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely.  In  principle,  an  electronic  device  containing  multiple  ICs  can 
be  undermined  by  a  handful  of  rogue  transistors.  This  explains  why 
ICs  have  become  an  increasingly  attractive  target  to  attackers. 

Unclassified  documentation  of  “built  in”  malicious  logic— so- 
called  “hardware  Trojans”  and  “kill  switches”  in  ICs— has  yet  to 
emerge  outside  of  research  papers.  In  2007,  researchers  at 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  made  history  by  prov¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  maliciously  modifying  hardware  logic.  The 
researchers  developed  two  general-purpose  methods  for  de¬ 
signing  malicious  processors,  and  used  the  resulting  hardware 
Trojans  to  implement  attacks  that  stole  passwords,  escalated 
privileges,  and  enabled  automatic  logins  to  computers  contain¬ 
ing  the  ICs.  The  nature  of  the  modifications  required  involved  the 
addition  of  a  relative  handful  of  logic  gates  to  a  pristine  baseline 
1C.  For  example,  the  login  attack  that  granted  the  researcher 
complete  access  to  the  targeted  computer  required  the  addition 
of  only  1 ,341  logic  gates  to  that  computer’s  1C— 0.08%  of  the 
total  1,787,958  logic  gates  used  in  the  1C.  In  larger  processors 
containing  billions  of  gates,  such  a  relatively  tiny  number  of  ad¬ 
ditions  would  be  practically  impossible  to  detect. 

All  ICs,  but  FPGAs  in  particular  because  they  contain  a 
significant  portion  of  their  own  system-level,  are  vulnerable  dur¬ 


ing  manufacture  to  subversion  by  malicious  design  tools,  which 
could  be  used  to  load  a  subverted  design  into  the  FPGA,  in 
order  to  sabotage  it  (e.g.,  by  causing  it  to  short  circuit).  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  most  hardware  design-tool  developers  have  few  or 
no  checks  in  place  to  ensure  that  their  tools  contain  no  such 
attacks  on  the  specific  functionality  of  ICs,  the  only  available 
countermeasure  at  this  point  is  to  acquire  only  FPGAs  with 
known-trusted  cores  (i.e.,  cores  developed  by  trusted  tools). 
Some  FPGA  manufacturers  (e.g.,  Xilinx)  digitally  sign  their 
FPGA  cores  to  authenticate  their  trusted  design.  However,  the 
typical  FPGA  chip  may  include  multiple  IP  cores,  both  trusted 
and  untrusted,  and  a  digital  signature  used  for  core  authentica¬ 
tion  does  nothing  to  prevent  the  core’s  susceptibility  to  tamper¬ 
ing  or  to  snooping  by  other  cores  in  the  system.  Interference 
between  cores  can  be  prevented  by  using  a  separate  chip  for 
each  core;  however,  this  approach  increases  power  consumption 
and  physical  size,  and  does  not  prevent  snooping  via  inter-chip 
communication  lines  on  the  board  [4]. 

Automated  1C  test  equipment  can  test  millions  of  transistors 
per  second  for  certain  types  of  manufacturing  fidelity.  But  such 
equipment  is  designed  only  to  detect  the  IC’s  deviations  from  a 
narrow  set  of  specifications.  Any  anomalies  that  involve  aspects 
of  the  1C  that  are  not  covered  by  tests  to  verify  and  validate  the 
1C  against  its  specifications  will  go  undetected.  This  not  only 
leaves  design  weaknesses  (especially  in  older  1C  designs),  em¬ 
bedded  hardware  Trojans,  “kill  switches”,  and  other  misbehaviors 
and  alterations  undetected,  but  renders  them  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  detect  due  to  their  sheer  theoretical  numbers.  Hardware 
attackers  often  exploit  the  sheer  complexity  of  modern  ICs  to 
insert  their  Trojan  circuits,  and  use  special  or  unlikely  events  at 
run  time  to  trigger  the  deeply-buried  malicious  logic. 

Inspections  of  suspected  counterfeit  ICs  are  somewhat  more 
realistic.  They  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  packaging  and 
paperwork,  then  move  on  to  several  levels  of  inspection  of  the  1C 
itself,  including  checking  surface  markings  for  permanency,  and 
checking  physical  dimensions  against  known-genuine  samples. 
Other  techniques  include  external  and  internal  visual  analysis  and 
radiographic  inspection,  material  analysis,  electrical  testing,  and 
accelerated  life  testing.  Many  of  these  tests  involve  specialized, 
often  expensive  equipment,  such  as  scan  electron  microscopes, 
energy  dispersive  x-ray  spectroscopes,  Fourier  transform  infrared 
spectroscopes,  s-ray  fluorescence  energy  dispersion  mecha¬ 
nisms,  acoustic  microscopes,  and  electrical  test  equipment  (e.g., 
for  Group  A  electrical  testing  and  electrostatic  discharge  surface 
inspection).  De-capsulation  exposes  the  die  to  visual  inspection 
under  a  metallurgical  microscope,  to  reveal  die  markings  for  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  the  design  year,  which  can  then  be  checked  with 
the  OEM  to  verify  whether  the  1C  is  authentic. 

While  1C  manufacturers  are  likely  to  have  some  or  all  of  the 
equipment  necessary  for  1C  counterfeit  inspection,  as  such 
equipment  is  also  used  in  1C  quality  and  stress  testing,  purchas¬ 
ers  of  ICs  are  seldom  so  provisioned,  nor  skilled  enough  to  use 
such  equipment  to  perform  the  various  tests.  For  this  reason,  as 
with  the  software  industry,  in  which  companies  such  as  Vera- 
code,  Cigital,  and  Aspect  Security  (to  name  a  very  few)  can  be 
contracted  to  perform  software  analyses,  an  increasing  number 
of  firms  (e.g.,  Process  Sciences  Inc.,  EOuality  Process,  1C  Detect 
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Analytical  Services,  Silicon  Cert  Laboratories,  ACI  Technologies, 
Trace  Laboratories)  offer  contract  hardware  analysis  services 
to  organizations  that  lack  the  resources  or  expertise  to  perform 
counterfeit  electronics  tests  and  analyses  in-house. 

The  cost  of  fabricating  ICs  has  driven  many  original  equipment 
manufacturers  (OEMs)  such  as  Intel,  Motorola,  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  others,  to  “go  fabless”,  i.e.,  to  outsource  the  fabrication 
and  testing  of  their  ICs  to  offshore  foundries  in  countries  such 
as  China,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines, 
in  which  labor  costs  are  much  lower.  As  with  outsourcing  of 
software  development,  this  raises  the  question  of  how  the  fabless 
OEMs  can  assure  that  the  ICs  they  received  from  the  foreign 
foundry  conforms  exactly  to  the  design  (known  as  “the  silicon”) 
that  they  provided  to  the  foundry— with  nothing  added  or  omitted? 
Moreover,  increasingly  OEMs  are  even  outsourcing  the  design  of 
their  ICs,  which  raises  questions  about  the  trustworthiness  not 
only  of  manufacturing,  assembly,  and  packaging  processes  and 
tools,  but  of  design  kits  and  design  libraries. 

Because  most  of  ICs  used  throughout  the  worldwide  informa¬ 
tion  and  communications  infrastructure  are  produced  in  unse¬ 
cured  facilities  outside  the  U.S.,  national  and  homeland  security 
establishments  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  sabotage  and  subversion  during  the  1C  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess.  However,  there  are  also  those  who  question  how  much  the 
U.S.  really  has  to  fear  with  regard  to  subversion/sabotage  of  ICs 
or  other  electronic  components  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

According  to  Martin  Libicki  of  the  RAND  Corporation,  “Unlike 
computer  hacking,  many  of  whose  techniques  are  published  on 
the  Web  and  in  print,  the  insider  and  component  methods  are 
essentially  the  province  of  state  intelligence  agencies  and  there¬ 
fore  highly  protected.  It  is  unclear  how  well  they  have  worked. 
Consider  what  damage  a  deliberately  corrupted  component 
would  have  on  China’s  reputation,  much  less  the  reputation  of 
the  guilty  supplier.  One  discovery  may  create  the  incentive  to 
recycle  everything  acquired  from  the  now-suspect  source.  [It  is 
a  form]  of  deception  and  of  the  sort  that  the  once-deceived  is 
unlikely  to  fall  for  as  easily  again  [5].” 

Security  Threats  Specific  to  Integrated  Circuits 

The  predominant  threats  to  the  security  properties  of  ICs  are: 

•  Counterfeiting  (threat  to  authenticity  and  often,  due  to 
deficient  quality  of  counterfeits,  dependability) 

•  Reverse  engineering  to  extract  IP  or  discover  sensitive 
data,  such  as  cryptographic  keys,  contained  in  on-chip  memory 
(threat  to  intellectual  property  and  data  confidentiality) 

•  Tampering  to  sabotage  1C  operation  or  insert  malicious 
functionality,  such  as  Trojans  or  kill  switches  (threat  to  integrity 
and  trustworthiness) 

Each  of  these  threats  is  explored  below. 

1C  Counterfeiting 

It  has  been  estimated  that  upwards  of  5%  of  all  commercial  ICs 
are  counterfeit.  Counterfeiting  typically  refers  to  the  production 
of  near-identical  replicas  of  genuine  products  or  of  product  data 
(e.g.,  certificates  of  authenticity)— replicas  that  are  close  enough  in 
appearance  to  the  original  to  be  mistaken  as  genuine  by  a  typical 


user,  reseller,  tester,  or  other  non-expert  observer.  The  ability  to 
copy  an  IC’s  IP  (which  is,  remember,  its  design)  is  exploited  by 
unscrupulous  1C  fabricators,  particularly  those  offshore,  for  use  in 
counterfeiting  or  “overbuilding”.  Overbuilding,  also  referred  to  as 
“run-in  fraud”,  is  a  form  of  IP  piracy  and  1C  counterfeiting  in  which 
a  subcontractor  to  an  1C  manufacturer  copies  the  IP  from  the  ICs 
they  are  subcontracted  to  manufacture,  then  inserts  that  IP  into 
cheaper  ICs  purchased  on  the  open  market.  The  manufacturer 
then  sells  the  ICs  containing  the  pirated  IP  in  direct  competition 
with  the  original  equipment  manufacturer. 

When  it  comes  to  ICs,  however,  most  counterfeits  are  not 
replicas,  but  are  legitimate  ICs  that  have  been  altered  and/or  mis¬ 
represented  in  some  way.  Often,  they  are  salvaged  from  discarded 
computer  boards  or  electronic  devices,  or  from  the  “sweepings” 
of  1C  foundries  (“sweepings”  are  ICs  rejected  during  manufac¬ 
ture,  usually  because  they  fail  testing),  resurfaced,  and  relabeled 
with  another,  newer  revision  number,  and  then  delivered  with 
documentation  that  misrepresents  their  true  performance  (e.g., 
speed,  tolerance),  mechanical  characteristics  (e.g.,  compliance 
with  the  Restriction  of  Hazardous  Substances  [RoHS]  Directive), 
or  pedigree  (e.g.,  Texas  Instruments  vs.  Fairchild  Semiconductor), 
or  ability  to  withstand  extreme  conditions,  i.e.,  high  temperatures 
or  high  clock  speeds,  expected  of  the  genuine  ICs  that  they  are 
imitating.  As  a  result,  counterfeit  chips  are  often  more  susceptible 
to  failure  or  compromise  than  genuine  ICs. 

The  threat  of  counterfeiting  and  overbuilding  is  so  great  that 
most  1C  OEMs  have  invested  heavily  in  developing  mechanisms 
to  protect  their  in-chip  IP.  Such  mechanisms  include  encryption, 
obfuscation,  watermarking,  and  fingerprinting.  Most  OEMs  also 
include  mechanisms,  such  as  bitstream  encryption  and  authenti¬ 
cation,  for  securely  uploading  the  programming  bitstreams  used 
to  reprogram  FPGAs.  Bitstream  authentication  ensures  that  an 
FPGA  will  accept  only  those  programming  bitstreams  whose 
integrity  can  be  validated  via  Message  Authentication  Codes. 
Some  OEMs  also  provide  their  customers  with  authenticated 
remote  hardware  update  channels  that  prevent  the  uploading  of 
subverted  update  bitstreams  that  contain  malicious  design  logic. 

In  hardware  obfuscation,  the  description  or  structure  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  is  modified  in  a  way  that  intentionally  conceals  its  functional¬ 
ity  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  reverse  engineer  the  1C.  Hardware  IP 
watermarking  consist  of  the  IP  owner’s  identifying  information  be¬ 
ing  embedded  and  concealed  in  the  description  of  the  1C,  where  it 
can  be  later  detected  to  verify  the  IC’s  pedigree  [6]. 

One  authentication  mechanism  for  ICs  that  has  emerged  from 
the  research  community  is  the  Physical  Unclonable  Function 
(PUF).  PUFs  are  unique  physical  characteristics  that  manifest 
as  process  variations  in  each  of  the  ICs  in  a  run  fabricated  from 
the  same  silicon  mask.  An  IC’s  PUF  serves  as  its  unclonable 
identifier,  which  can  be  authenticated  via  a  one-way  challenge- 
and-response  function  in  which  the  1C  must  correctly  locate  the 
output  from  one  or  more  challenge  inputs;  this  output  should 
be  unique  to  the  1C,  due  to  the  uniqueness  of  its  PUF’s  process 
variation,  and  thus  provides  the  basis  for  unique  authentication 
of  that  IC’s  PUF-based  identifier  [7]. 

In  the  end,  however,  there  may  be  a  far  more  obvious  clue  that 
an  1C  is  counterfeit:  its  price.  Most  counterfeits,  be  they  purses  or 
pills  or  processors,  sell  for  markedly  less  than  the  genuine  article. 
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Reverse  Engineering 

Physical  reverse-engineering  attacks  are  used  to  glean 
information  about  the  IC’s  operation,  and  can  be  invasive  or 
non-invasive.  Invasive  attacks,  or  destructive  physical  inspec¬ 
tion  attacks,  are  performed  by  “depackaging”,  i.e.,  partially  or 
completely  removing  the  packaging  of  the  1C,  either  through 
use  of  acids,  solvents,  or  other  chemicals,  through  physi¬ 
cal  abrasion  via  planing,  grinding,  or  chemical  or  mechanical 
polishing,  or  by  evaporating  the  packaging  material  with  a  laser 
cutter.  Once  the  1C  has  been  depackaged,  the  circuitry  can  be 
scanned  as  each  1C  layer  is  progressively  revealed  through 
grinding.  Ability  to  access  the  circuitry  also  enables  “reconnais¬ 
sance”  attacks,  such  as  reverse-engineering  the  circuits  of  the 
1C,  or  locating  positions  of  interest  to  be  targeted  in  electro¬ 
magnetic  attacks.  In  addition,  the  metal  tracks  of  the  1C  can 
be  probed  to  measure  signals  and  voltages  or  to  actively  inject 
signals.  A  focused  ion  beam  (FIB)  can  also  be  used  to  drill 
fine  holes  in  the  IC’s  insulating  layer  to  expose  the  fine  metal 
tracks  without  disturbing  the  IC’s  other  components;  a  FIB  can 
also  be  used  to  alter  the  IC’s  circuitry  or  to  reenable  disabled 
self-test  circuitry. 

Non-invasive  attacks  are  carried  out  by  monitoring  physical 
properties— or  signals— associated  with  physical  phenomena 
that  arise  while  the  1C  is  running.  These  physical  signals  can  be 
analyzed  to  gain  information  about  the  IC’s  state  and  the  data  it 
processes.  Signals  can  be  derived  from  device  timing/clock  rate, 
electrical  voltage  levels/power  consumption  (simple  and  differen¬ 
tial),  temperature  levels,  electromagnetic  (EM)  radiation,  acoustics, 
and  light  emission.  What  an  attacker  looks  for  is  anomalies,  such 
as  variations  in  power  consumption  or  glitches  in  clock  frequency; 
the  attacker  may  also  exploit  the  IC’s  detectable  signals  to 
deliberately  cause  errors  in  the  device’s  operation.  Non-invasive 
attacks  are  referred  to  as  side-channel  attacks,  and  cryptologists 
have  long  studied  the  timing,  supply  voltage,  and  electromagnetic 
side  channels  of  cryptographic  devices  to  determine  whether  they 
can  be  exploited  to  discover  cryptographic  keys  and  to  detect  sur¬ 
reptitious  data  leaks.  More  recently,  researchers  have  investigated 
the  use  of  side-channel  analyses,  including  as  gate,  temperature, 
timing  channel,  and  performance  analyses,  to  detect  the  presence 
of  hardware  Trojans  and  kill  switches. 

While  difficult  to  prevent,  physical  attacks  are  so  technologi¬ 
cally  sophisticated,  and  require  such  substantial  resources,  ex¬ 
pertise,  and  patience,  that  they  remain  rare.  For  example,  while 
it  is  conceivable  that  focused  ion  beams  can  be  used  to  alter 
the  wiring  and  bypass  security  features  of  an  1C,  accomplishing 
this  type  of  attack  requires  expensive  equipment  and  significant 
knowledge,  especially  when  targeting  a  modern  1C  that  has 
been  fabricated  with  nanoscale  feature  sizes.  The  exception  to 
the  “difficulty”  rule  involves  FPGAs,  which  are  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  having  their  IP  copied  in  the  same  way  that  software 
code  can  be  copied.  Conventional  SRAM-based  FPGAs  are 
particularly  susceptible  because  their  memory  is  volatile,  which 
means  it  must  be  re-initialized  every  time  power  is  applied.  Each 
re-initialization  requires  an  external  bitstream  to  be  loaded  into 
the  FPGA.  That  external  bitstream  provides  an  easily  exploitable, 
non-invasive  conduit  by  which  the  FPGA’s  IP  can  be  captured 
and  copied. 


The  most  secure  FPGA  has  a  single  chip,  with  the  non-volatile 
memory  located  on  the  FPGA  chip  itself.  The  FPGA’s  strong  en¬ 
cryption  capability  is  used  not  only  for  encrypting  IP  and  program¬ 
ming  bitstreams,  but  also  the  data  in  the  on-chip  memory.  The 
non-volatile  memory  registers  also  store  the  encryption  keys  and 
the  identifiers  used  to  authenticate  bitstreams.  Encryption  also 
protects  IP  and  data  stored  in  FPGAs  that  are  subjected  to  physical 
“sand-and-scan”  reverse  engineering  or  data  extraction  attacks  [8]. 

Tampering 

Tampering  to  alter  the  functionality  of  an  1C  other  than  an 
FPGA  is  always  done  to  the  design  of  the  1C,  because  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  tamper  with  fabricated  chips  in  a  way 
that  is  fine-grained  enough  to  alter  the  hardware’s  logic  without 
simply  destroying  the  hardware.  Post- manufacture  tampering  is 
a  greater  concern  for  FPGAs  whose  system  programming  can 
only  be  modified  safely  if  certain  secure  1C  programming  and 
data  protections  are  provided  to  control  access  to  the  FPGA’s  IP 
and  the  data  stored  in  its  on-chip  memory  [9]. 

Due  mainly  to  1C  manufacturers’  concerns  over  physical 
tampering  to  extract  IP,  an  increasing  number  of  ICs  now  have 
countermeasures  against  physical  attacks  built  in.  For  example, 
the  IBM  4758  co-processor  “wraps”  its  hardware  within  a 
tamper-sensing  and  tamper-reactive  “shell”.  Others  have  their 
IP  encrypted  so  that  even  if  the  1C  is  physically  attacked,  its 
IP  cannot  be  deciphered  by  the  attacker  [10].  Techniques  for 
obfuscation  of  logic  in  ICs  have  also  emerged,  and  are  being 
improved  upon  to  strengthen  1C  self-protection  against  intellec¬ 
tual  property  reverse-engineering  [1 1]. 

Several  interesting  anti-tamper  mechanisms  have  been 
emerging  from  DoD’s  Anti  Tamper  (AT)  research  initiative  (the 
focus  of  which  is  to  develop  technologies  that  can  prevent 
reverse  engineering  and  extraction  of  IP  from  ICs  used  in  sensi¬ 
tive  DoD  systems  and  applications)  [1 2].  One  such  mecha¬ 
nism  is  1C  metering,  which  provides  a  set  of  security  protocols 
designed  to  enable  an  1C  design  house  to  maintain  control  of 
an  1C  after  its  fabrication.  Such  control  may  be  passive,  such  as 
and  may  constitute  limiting  the  number  of  ICs  fabricated  and  the 
properties  they  exhibit,  or  it  may  be  active,  such  as  building  into 
the  1C  the  capability  to  automatically  disable  itself  at  run-time  if 
any  indication  of  tampering  is  detected  [13]. 

Like  time  bombs  and  logic  bombs  in  software,  the  intentional 
corruption  of  hardware  generally  occurs  during  its  design,  imple¬ 
mentation,  or  manufacturing— well  before  the  malicious  logic 
is  activated.  But  unlike  software,  with  the  exception  of  FPGAs, 
sabotaged  ICs  cannot  be  patched,  so  they  remain  a  threat 
indefinitely.  Remediating  well-crafted  IC-level  vulnerabilities  or 
malicious  insertions  would  likely  require  physically  replacing  the 
compromised  hardware.  The  skill  required  to  replace  hardware, 
particularly  in  deeply  embedded  systems,  would  ensure  that 
compromised  ICs  remain  in  active  use  even  after  the  discovery 
of  the  vulnerability  or  Trojan. 

Also,  because  the  1C  represents  the  lowest  layer  in  the  computer 
system,  malicious  logic  at  the  1C  level  can  provide  a  means  to 
bypass,  subvert,  or  gain  control  over  all  software  running  above  it— 
allowing  sophisticated  and  stealthy  attacks  to  be  crafted  specifically 
to  evade  software-based  defenses.  Any  “defense  in  depth”  that 
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involves  only  multiple  layers  of  protection  implemented  by  software, 
even  low-level  software  such  as  VMs  and  kernel-level  processes, 
can  at  best  deter  but  not  prevent  attacks  that  originate  from  within 
the  processor  on  which  the  software  is  installed. 

For  example,  attackers  might  introduce  a  sequence  of  pre¬ 
determined  bytes  into  the  1C  to  activate  embedded  malicious 
circuits,  enabling  leaks  of  highly-sensitive  data  or  cryptokeys,  to 
halt  the  processor  at  critical  or  random  processing  times,  to  scan 
for  electromagnetic  signals  that  provide  the  external  cues  for 
processor  shut-downs,  or  to  facilitate  reverse  engineering  of  the 
1C  design.  More  sophisticated  hardware  Trojan  logic  has  been 
devised  that  enables  attackers  to  escalate  privileges,  turn  off 
access  control  checks,  and  execute  arbitrary  instructions,  thereby 
gaining  a  path  to  taking  control  of  the  machine,  and  establishing 
a  foothold  for  subsequent  system-level  attacks.  An  1C  with  such  a 
hidden  Trojan  circuit  installed  in  a  firewall  could  facilitate  remote 
exploits;  e.g.,  a  packet  sent  from  a  predetermined  network  ad¬ 
dress  or  a  key  encoded  as  a  series  of  requests  to  different  ports 
could  be  used  as  the  trigger  for  the  Trojan  to  “reset”  the  firewall, 
thereby  granting  full  unprotected  access  to  the  network  [1 4]. 

But  because  the  results  of  many  hardware  attacks  manifest 
identically  to  “normal”  hardware  failures,  such  attacks  may  be 
misattributed  to  manufacturing  defects  or  design  flaws  rather 
than  malicious  logic. 

Hardware  Assurance  for  ICs 

As  a  recognized  discipline,  hardware  security  assurance-as 
distinct  from  hardware  quality  assurance  or  system  safety  assur¬ 
ance— is  at  a  point  in  its  maturity  comparable  to  that  of  soft¬ 
ware  security  assurance  a  decade  ago.  Aside  from  antitamper 
mechanisms  for  device-level  hardware  such  as  smart  cards, 
cryptographic  devices,  trusted  processor  modules,  and  hardware 
security  modules  (used  in  automatic  teller  machines),  hardware 
security  assurance  largely  focuses  on  ICs  and  1C  assemblies, 
though  until  very  recently,  the  main  focus  has  been  anti-counter- 
feiting  and  IP  protection,  including  the  application  of  post-silicon 
validation  techniques  [1 5]  to  post-manufacturing  discovery  of 
flaws  in  ICs  indicative  of  counterfeiting  or  malicious  circuits. 

With  the  recent  proof  by  researchers  of  the  practicability  of 
hardware  Trojans,  however,  the  need  for  a  hardware  manufactur¬ 
ing  counterpart  to  a  secure  software  development  lifecycle  has 
become  clear.  If  this  growing  awareness  and  concern  over  mali¬ 
cious  hardware  follows  a  similar  trajectory  to  that  for  malicious 
software,  we  should  expect  the  discipline  of  hardware  security 
assurance  to  further  coalesce  and  advance  in  the  next  few  years. 

Because  most  1C  manufacturing  is  done  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  predominantly  in  China,  U.S.  and  NATO  buyers  of 
ICs  lack  both  visibility  into  and  control  over  the  supply  chain  for  the 
ICs  on  which  they  so  heavily  rely.  Depending  on  the  criticality  of  the 
purpose  to  which  ICs  will  be  put,  reliance  on  commodity  ICs  may  sim¬ 
ply  be  too  risky,  even  if  unambiguous  knowledge  of  1C  pedigree  and 
provenance  throughout  the  supply  chain  could  be  obtained  (which  it 
cannot).  When  total  control  over  and  visibility  into  production  of  ICs 
for  critical  applications  are  vital,  alternatives  to  commodity  ICs  can  be 
designed  and  fabricated  by  trusted  foundries. 

In  the  U.S.  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  (DOE),  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 


Agency  (NASA)  have  already  made  significant  progress  in  hard¬ 
ware  assurance  for  ICs  through  their  trusted  foundry  initiatives: 
DoD’s  Trusted  Foundry  Program,  administered  by  the  Trusted 
Access  Program  Office  at  the  National  Security  Agency  (NSA), 
with  foundry  accreditations  performed  by  the  Defense  Micro¬ 
electronics  Activity  (DMEA)  [16],  and  DOE’s  Trusted  Foundry 
at  the  Sandia  National  Laboratory  Microsystems  Center.  In 
addition,  research  programs  such  as  DoD  AT  and  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency’s  (DARPA’s)  Trust  in  Inte¬ 
grated  Circuits  program  [17]  focus  on  advancing  the  technolo¬ 
gies  needed  to  increase  trustworthiness  of  ICs  intended  for  mis¬ 
sion  critical,  security  critical,  and  safety  critical  applications  (e.g., 
cryptographic  devices,  weapon  systems,  nuclear  power  plants). 

DoD  AT  and  DARPA  Trust  in  ICs  are  producing  tamperproof 
and  tamper-resistant  1C  technology  that,  while  it  may  not  scale 
to  extremely  high-volume  manufacturing  general-purpose  ICs 
from  companies  such  as  Intel  and  Motorola,  has  successfully 
transitioned  into  commercially-produced  ICs  with  anti-copying, 
antitamper,  anti-reverse  engineering  IP  protections,  such  as  CPU 
Tech’s  Acalis  [1 8]  and  Altera’s  Stratix  and  Arria  [1 9]  FPGAs. 

Outside  the  U.S.,  significant  advances  in  hardware  security 
assurance  are  being  made  in  the  private  sector-specifically  in 
the  payment  and  bank  card  industry,  with  particular  focus  on  the 
security  of  ICs  used  in  smart  cards. 

Conclusion 

At  a  conceptual  level,  security  assurance  deficiencies  in  the 
manufacturing  and  supply  chain  for  logic-bearing  integrated  cir¬ 
cuits  are  directly  comparable  to  security  assurance  deficiencies 
in  the  software  development  life  cycle  and  supply  chain,  and  like 
software  security  assurance  deficiencies,  hardware  security  as¬ 
surance  deficiencies  in  1C  production  have  troubling  implications 
that  go  far  beyond  concern  over  reduced  quality.  Intentional 
threats  to  ICs,  both  in-  and  post-production,  threaten  the  de¬ 
pendable,  trustworthy  operation  not  only  of  the  ICs  themselves, 
but  of  any  embedded  and  non-embedded  software-intensive 
systems  in  which  they  are  a  core  component.  Threats  to  1C 
security  manifest  as  counterfeiting  (threat  to  1C  authenticity,  and 
by  extension  dependability),  tampering  and  malicious  circuitry 
(threats  to  1C  trustworthiness),  and  reverse  engineering  (threat 
to  confidentiality  of  intellectual  property  and  sensitive  data). 

The  dependability  and  trustworthiness  of  all  hardware  func¬ 
tions  on  which  critical  software  relies  should  be  verified  and 
validated.  Pre-  and  post-silicon  1C  testing  tools  and  techniques 
have  emerged— and  continue  to  emerge— for  detecting  indicators 
of  counterfeiting  indicators  and  malicious  inclusions  in  ICs.  Unlike 
software  testing,  however,  1C  tests  are  unlikely  to  be  within  the 
abilities  of  system  testers;  instead,  expert  test  labs  will  have  to  be 
enlisted.  Alternately,  assurance  of  ICs  can  be  achieved  through 
acquisition  from  verifiably  trustworthy  1C  suppliers,  be  they  ac¬ 
credited  trusted  foundries  or  commodity  suppliers  with  a  demon¬ 
strated  commitment  to  secure  1C  production,  which  includes  the 
full  range  of  necessary  hardware  assurance  processes  and  tests, 
as  well  as  full  supply  chain  traceability  and  transparency. 

Ideally,  all  ICs  destined  for  use  in  critical  systems  would  be 
individually  tested,  and  if  they  failed  any  hardware  security  as¬ 
surance  test,  rejected.  In  reality,  1 00%  test  coverage  for  all  ICs 
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may  be  possible  only  in  systems  in  which  ICs 
will  be  deployed  in  (very)  limited  quantities.  For 
most  system  deployments,  only  a  sampling  of 
ICs  (one  hopes,  large  enough  to  be  meaning¬ 
fully  representative)  can  possibly  be  tested.  In 
such  cases,  trends  analysis  of  results  across 
the  ICs  in  the  tested  sample  will  help  the  tester 
determine  whether  a  tendency  towards  failure 
is  likely  to  appear  across  the  entire  lot  of  ICs, 
and  whether  it  may  indicate  a  broader  system¬ 
atic  deficiency  in  the  manufacturing  or  supply 
chain  practices  of  a  particular  1C  vendor. 

Testing  as  early  in  the  system  develop¬ 
ment  lifecycle  as  possible  will  allow  time  and 
maximum  scope  for  1C  replacement  (at  the 
individual  1C  or  whole-lot  level)  or  supplier 
substitution.  Moreover,  critical  systems  must  be 
architected  to  enable  dynamic  replacement  of 
failed/suspect  hardware,  ideally  with  minimal 
operational  disruption. 

Furthermore,  software  developers  should 
become  knowledgeable  about  the  threats  to 
1C  security,  and  the  deficiencies  in  hardware 
security  assurance  practices  in  1C  manufactur¬ 
ing  that  make  ICs  susceptible  to  those  threats, 
so  that  they  can  design  and  implement  critical 
software  to  include  countermeasures  that  can 
mitigate  the  potential  impacts  of  defective 
and  anomalous  hardware  operations,  so  their 
software  can  survive  any  failures  or  subversive 
hardware  operations  that  may  originate  from 
counterfeit  or  malicious  ICs. 
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Better  Never  Than  Late? 

This  summer  was  full  of  travel  for  me.  In  fact, 

I  put  more  than  1 0,000  miles  on  my  car.  Since 
May,  I  have  gone  through  three  different  GPS 
units.  To  begin  with,  I  have  one  built  into  my  car. 

It  is  convenient  to  use  (push  a  button  and  it 
responds  to  voice  commands,  and  it  even  mostly 
understands  my  Texas  drawl).  However,  it  does 
not  display  some  data  that  my  older  top-of-dash 
GPS  displayed.  Mainly,  it  does  not  display  the 
current  speed  limit,  nor  will  it  flash  red  when  I  am 
speeding— a  necessary  feature  for  me.  It  is  also 
not  at  eye  level.  Finally,  when  I  am  using  the  XM 
radio,  the  GPS  screen  is  not  shown  (although  it 
still  gives  me  voice  commands  if  I  want).  I  still  like 
my  top-of-dash  portable  GPS.  My  older  portable 
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GPS  quit  working,  so  I  bought  a  new  unit  which 
is  also  voice  activated  (thank  goodness,  using  dif¬ 
ferent  “trigger  words”  to  activate  than  the  built-in 
GPS).  When  not  using  the  XM  radio,  I  use  the 
built-in  unit  to  show  an  “overview”  map  on  a  large 
scale,  with  distance  and  time  to  destination.  I  use 
the  dash-top  unit  to  show  small-scale  streets 
and  turns,  along  with  speed  limit  and  my  current 
speed.  I  know  it  sounds  confusing,  but  it  works 
for  me.  I  can  use  it  without  thinking— the  mark 
of  a  good  system.  (And  yes,  I  know  I  am  a  geek. 
Please,  no  emails!) 

You  would  now  expect  me  to  expound  about 
how  the  two  GPS  units  disagree  as  to  route, 
causing  confusion.  In  fact,  about  99.9%  of  the 
time,  they  totally  agree  on  the  route— and  when 
they  disagree,  it  is  usually  over  trivial  details.  What 
irritates  me,  however,  is  the  lack  of  consistent 
accuracy  of  the  maps.  Several  times,  both  units 
will  cheerfully  tell  me  that  the  restaurant  or  hotel 
I  am  looking  for  is,  “100  yards  on  the  right”  when 
it  is  actually  on  the  left.  1 00  yards  (at  45  mph)  is 
not  enough  time  to  try  and  change  several  lanes 
in  traffic. 

Obviously,  both  GPS  units  (different  manufac¬ 
turers)  have  the  same  map  data.  Both  are  usually 
wrong  at  the  same  time.  Having  the  wrong  data 
sort  of  leads  me  to  what  I  consider  the  first  law  of 
information  assurance: 

1  st  Law-The  information  should  be  accurate. 

Getting  the  information  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it  leads  to  the  second  law,  merging  infor¬ 
mation  assurance  and  delivery  time: 

2nd  Law-The  information  needs  to  also  reach 
me  in  time  to  be  useful. 

Getting  the  destination  information  50  yards 
before  I  need  it— possibly  not  useful.  Getting  it 
400  yards  early?  That  is  probably  plenty  of  time, 
unless  the  data  is  wrong.  When  the  data  is  wrong, 
I  need  the  information  early  enough  so  that  I  can 
realize  that  it  is  incorrect,  so  that  I  can  make  cor¬ 
rective  action. 

If  the  information  might  be  incorrect,  I  need  to 
be  notified  early,  so  I  can  potentially  take  alterna¬ 
tive  action. 

The  problem  is  that  I  tend  to  totally  rely  on 
my  GPS  when  driving,  and  I  no  longer  really 
think  that  much  about  my  destination— I  let  the 


GPS  do  the  work.  Sort  of  like  I  no  longer  need 
to  remember  phone  numbers  (that  is  what  my 
smartphone  is  for). 

However,  if  I  know  that  the  GPS  is  going  to 
be  wrong  (construction  zones  and  detours), 
well,  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  “get  my  bearings”, 
and  put  my  brain  back  into  gear.  I  can  usually 
manage  to  get  back  on  route.  It  would  be  nice 
if  occasionally  the  GPS  would  say,  “I  am  not 
really  sure  about  the  next  2.7  miles.  Try  looking 
at  the  detour  signs  yourself.” 

I  was  mentioning  this  problem  with  lack  of  use¬ 
ful  information  in  a  timely  fashion  with  my  wife, 
Deb.  Specifically,  while  we  were  driving  1 .4  miles 
down  a  “possibly  un paved  road”  (the  GPS  got 
the  un  paved  part  right!)  attempting  to  get  back 
on  Interstate  40  in  West  Memphis,  Tennessee.  I 
got  a  bit  lost  when  the  GPS  gave  me  incorrect 
directions  in  a  detour  around  a  construction  zone. 
My  wife,  a  former  Digital  Equipment  employee 
back  in  the  good  old  days,  reminded  me  of  the 
term  GIGO-Garbage  In,  Garbage  Out.  I  had  not 
thought  of  that  term  in  a  while  but  it  still  explains 
a  lot.  Bad  information  input  =  problems  with  the 
output.  What  does  “bad  information”  mean?  It 
could  mean  simply  out-of-date  information,  or 
it  could  also  mean  malicious  (and  potentially 
destructive)  data.  Either  way,  the  system  fails. 

It  is  hard  getting  valid  information  out  in  time. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  they  encode  all  of  the 
map  data  and  access  it  in  “close  to  real  time.”  I 
am  pretty  impressed.  All  I  have  to  do  is  say,  “Hey 
GPS,”  then  tell  it  to  find  the  closest  coffee  shop, 
and  there  it  is,  complete  with  routing.  Need  the 
next  rest  area?  Next  gas  station?  Next  ATM? 

Next  restaurant?  All  just  a  few  words  away.  Life 
is  pretty  good,  the  GPS  is  mostly  accurate,  and  I 
maintain  a  full  coffee  cup  most  of  the  trip. 

All  of  which  means  that  I  drove  1 1 ,327  miles 
this  summer,  at  an  average  speed  of  51  mph, 
and  achieved  53.3  mpg  (yeah— I  am  one  of  those 
hybrid  owners— but  I  am  NOT  one  of  slow  ones 
who  drive  55  in  the  right  lane— I  zip  along  at  70). 
And  I  did  this  with  mostly  correct  GPS  directions 
delivered  in  mostly  plenty  of  time  to  be  useful. 

What  if  the  information  was  wrong  or  slow? 
Well,  it  is  just  a  car  trip.  After  all,  there  are  route 
signs.  A  wrong  turn,  at  worse,  usually  means  less 


than  a  5-minute  detour.  In  the  grand  scheme  of 
life,  this  is  a  pretty  minor  thing.  I  can  always  turn 
around  and  try  again! 

Of  course,  if  the  data  were  wrong  or  late,  and 
the  application  involved  a  supersonic  jet,  a  satel¬ 
lite  navigation  program,  some  type  of  munitions 
guidance  system,  an  air  traffic  control  program,  or 
a  missile  defense  program,  I  suspect  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  be  much  worse  than  a  5-minute 
detour  driving  1 .4  miles  down  a,  “potentially 
un  paved  road.” 

That  is  why  I  sometimes  do  not  sleep  well 
at  night. 

David  A.  Cook,  Ph.D. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 
cookda@sfasu.edu 
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Work  for  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  (NAVAIR)  and  you'll  support  our  Sailors 
and  Marines  by  delivering  the  technologies  they  need  to  complete  their  mission  and 
return  home  safely.  NAVAIR  procures,  develops,  tests  and  supports  Naval  aircraft, 
weapons,  and  related  systems.  It's  a  brain  trust  comprised  of  scientists,  engineers 
and  business  professionals  working  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology. 

You  don't  have  to  join  the  military  to  protect  our  nation.  Become  a  vital  part  of  NAVAIR, 
and  you'll  have  a  career  with  endless  opportunities.  As  a  civilian  employee  you'll 
enjoy  more  freedom  than  you  thought  possible. 

Discover  more  about  NAVAIR.  Go  to  www.navair.navy.mil. 
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